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BRITAIN AND THE MIDDLE EAST! 
C. M. Woodhouse 


HEN we discuss the Middle East we should remember that we are 


discussing not only problems but people. They are people 
whose history goes back at least 6,000 years; and the first 5,000 years of it 
at least are, in the broad sense, also the first 5,000 years of our own history; 
and the ancestors of these people whom we shall be discussing are also 
culturally our own ancestors. From the peoples inhabiting the Middle 
East during the last 6,000 years came the spiritual and philosophical and 
even technological foundations of our own civilization. Our alphabets 
originated in the Middle East. Our languages have with Persian and 
Sanskrit a common ancestor. Our religions—and indeed all the great 
religions in the world except those of the Far East—are of purely Middle 
Eastern origin. And not only do our sciences go back to the Babylonians’ 
interest in the movements of the heavens and the Egyptians’ in the manage- 
ment of the Nile for agriculture, but even as recently as the late Middle 
Ages the revival of medicine and what was called “natural philosophy’ 
caine to Europe at the hands of the Arabs. It was only from the European 
Renaissance onwards—say the last fivehundred years—that Western Europe 
began unquestionably to outstrip the Middle East, and only in the last 
150 years that the direction of the traffic in ideas, knowledge and invention 
was reversed, to flow from West to East after flowing for millennia 
from East to West. 


The peoples of the Middle East are generally conscious of these facts, 
much more so than most of us in the West. And these people, with their 
strongly developed self-consciousness, individuality and sense of history 
form really, in their intercourse and interaction with ourselves, much of 
the material of my subject. But paradoxically I shall not have very much 
to say about people, as distinct from problems, because people are very 
difficult animals to generalise about; and on the other hand, once you 
start talking about them as individuals you never come to the end of it, 
or to any conclusjon at all. We Europeans are difficult subjects for 
generalisation, and so are the peoples of the Middle East: the only safe 
generalisation I can think of about either is that there is no other safe 
generalisation about either. In the Middle East there is not only a dazzling 
variety of races and nationalities—Arabs, Jews, Turks, Persians, Armenians, 
Kurds, Greeks, Assyrians and many smaller groups-—but an even more 
kaleidoscopic distribution of religions: the 14 million inhabitants of 
Lebanon, as an extreme instance, practise 18 distinct religions, none 
of them numerically negligible and all entitled to what has been called 
“a due proportionality” in the assignment of official posts. I fear that 
we shall have to look at these fascinating patterns through a rather wide 
and imperfectly focussed lens if we are to make anything of them at all. 





1 Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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First of all, then, what is the Middle East? We can all say roughly 
where the Middle East is, but to say what it is presents much greater difficulty . 
If we asked a dozen different experts on the Middle East to define it for us, 
it would not be surprising to get half a dozen different answers. There 
would be a central core of territory common to allofthem. But round this 
central core there would be an outer circumference of territory, the exact 
composition of which would vary with the point of view and special interest 
of each particular expert. Each would adopt a defining characteristic, 
or set of characteristics, appropriate to his own branch of study; and these 
might be, for instance, racial or linguistic or religious or geographical or 
economic or strategic and so on. The result would be a different Middle 
East for each type of definition, some advancing across North Africa to the 
Atlantic Ocean, some advancing into Central Asia, some confined between 
the Eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 


The term ‘Middle East’’ was invented by the British, and therefore, 
the responsibility for defining it may well rest with us. The obvious 
definition is that the Middle East, from our point of view, is the area between 
the Near East and the Far East; but it has never been very clear in practice 
where each of these begins and ends. The Far East, for instance, does 
not, in English usage, include India; but India is equally certainly not in 
the Middle East. India, in fact, is one of the keys to the whole matter, 
as we Shall see more than once in the course of this lecture; and the fact 
that it falls neither in the Middle East nor in the Far East is an important 
reminder that in the period when these terms became current India was 
part of the British Empire, and was indeed a sort of outpost or extension 
of Great Britain itself. Since the independence and partition of India, 
however, the creation of Pakistan has come to illustrate the anomalous 
position of this great area between the Middle East and the Far East. 
For Pakistan, being itself divided into a Western area and an Eastern area 
with the Republic of India lying between, is in a sense part of the Middle 
East, by virtue of being a member of the Baghdad Pact; and it is also part 
of the Far East, by virtue of being a member of the South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation. Pakistan contains, moreover, the largest Muslim popula- 
tion of any country in the world, so that to exclude it from the Middle 
East cannot help seeming odd; yet that is what most definitions do. We 
should perhaps conclude not that the position of the Indian sub-continent 
is anomalous in terms of our definitions, but that our definitions are 
themselves imperfect. 


As to the demarcation between the Middle East and the Near East, 
I cannot illustrate its unsatisfactory character better than by quoting the 
opening paragraph of the latest and most comprehensive political and 
economic survey of the Middle East:1 


‘Before the First World War it was customary to distinguish between 
the Near East, comprising Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey, the Levant, and Egypt; 
and the Middle East: Arabia, Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf, Persia, and 





1 The Middle East: A Political and Economic Survey (R. I. I. A. 1958), p. 1. 
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Afghanistan. It then gradually became the practice to use the term 
‘Middle East’ to cover both those areas, less Greece and Bulgaria on the 
West and Afghanistan on the East, but adding the Sudan and sometimes 
Libya, and even other North African states. Libya will te dealt with in 
a separate volume, with Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria. The states and 
territories treated in the present survey are: the Arabian Peninsula (compris- 
ing Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Aden Colony and Protectorate, the Persian 
Gulf Sheikhdoms, and Muscat and Oman), Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, 
the Hashimite Kingdom of Jordan, Lebanon, Persia, the Sudan, Syria, 
and Turkey.”” I am in honour bound to accept those definitions, because 
the Survey from which I quote them was published only a few months ago 
by the Institute of which I am Director General. But I should be less 
than honest if I did not draw attention to’some imperfections in the list. 


Let us look first at some of the topics of the liveliest importance to the 
study of the Middle East, and we shall see that many of them fall partly 
within and partly outside the list which is offered as a definition of the 
Middle East. There is the Baghdad Pact, for instance; but the list of Middle 
Eastern states excludes Pakistan, although Pakistan is a member of the Pact. 
There is the problem of Cyprus; but although the list includes both Cyprus 
and Turkey, it excludes Greece. There is the British Middle East 
Command; but here we find that the list excludes two of the countries 
—Libya and Kenya—in which British troops are based for the defence of 
the Middle East. Now, Kenya should doubtless be excluded from any 
reasonable definition of the Middle East. But Libya might well be included 
on almost any of the more obvious criteria—race, religion, and language, 
for instance; and even in terms of geography, there is no real demarcation 
between Libya and Egypt. 


This last point serves to underline another important fact about the 
Middle East, which is liable to undermine not only the definition that I 
have quoted but also almost any other possible definition. The Middle 
East has no natural boundaries. Natural boundaries are normally of three 
kinds: seas, mountain-ranges and great rivers. The Middle Eastern area 
contains all three, but they are not so disposed as to delimit the area 
satisfactorily. The seas are chiefly inland seas of relatively small dimen- 
sions: the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and Caspian, the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea. Between them there are no ready-made barriers along which 
lines on the map can easily be drawn. The mountain-ranges form internal 
obstacles within the Middle East rather than perimeters around it. The 
rivers, especially the Nile and the Euphrates, are sources of livelihood and 
sustenance which draw people together rather than holding them apart. 
Even the desert, which has characteristics in common with the sea, is scarce- 
ly an obstacle to nomadic peoples; and in the few places where it is a real 
barrier, it is easily by-passed. 


Another way of describing the same boundaryless character of the 
Middle East is by the familiar metaphor of a “‘cross-roads.”” The Middle 
East is often called a cross-roads, and a cross-roads too has no boundaries: 
no one can say where it begins or ends. The metaphor of the cross-roads 
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is a valid description of the Middle East, because for anyone who wants 
to travel either East to West from India to Europe and vice versa, or North 
to South from Central Asia to Africa and vice versa, the shortest route 
lies across the Middle East. This is just as true in the age of air travel as 
it was in the days of land and sea travels. 


But the Middle East has always been important not only as a cross- 
roads but also as an area of great attractiveness in its own right. In ancient 
times it was the most fertile area of the known world, as well as having the 
most congenial climate. In the 20th century it has been found to contain 
vast treasures under the ground. Consequently the Middle East has 
never been merely a cross-roads. It has also always, or at any rate very 
often, been an area which people wanted to seize and occupy for its own 
sake. Men do not merely pass continually to and fro across the Middle 
East to get from Europe to India or from Asia to Africa: they also covet 
it in itself. This dual character of the vital importance of the Middle 
East will be a recurrent theme of what I have to say. 


But although the Middle East has thus attracted men into it to settle 
as well as through it in transit, the areas where it is profitable to settle 
have always been scattered and few. Some of those few areas have been 
exceedingly tempting—for instance, the great river valleys in the days 
when agriculture was the pre-eminent source of wealth, and the oil-produc- 
ing areas round the head of the Persian Gulf today; but these are only a 
very small fraction of the whole geographical region, the rest of which is 
largely barren and uninhabitable. The Middle East has thus historically 
always presented a picture of small areas of wealthy civilization inter- 
spersed among vast tracts of virtually uninhabited desert and mountain. 
And from this point of view again the division of the region into separate 
national states with fixed boundaries on the European pattern is an un- 
natural arrangement. The sort of frontiers that we are used to in Europe 
pre-suppose that the whole surface of the continent is more or less inhabited : 
there would be no need of a national boundary between France and 
Germany if there were no possibility of habitation between Paris and 
Berlin. That is roughly speaking the situation over much of the Middle 
East; and although national boundaries have been drawn there on the 
European model, many of them are nothing but arbitrary lines on maps, 
which could in many cases be shifted a hundred miles one way or the 
other without anyone noticing the difference. 


Moreover, the concept of national boundaries is alien to the psychology 
of many of the Middle Eastern peoples. This is partly a result of the 
geographical character of the area to which I have referred: the natural 
way of life in such a region in early times, and for many people even 
today, is nomadic, and nomads take little account of frontiers or lines on 
maps. Religion has also contributed to the same result, for religion rather 
than race or geography was the basis on which the Arabs and the Ottoman 
Turks organised the administration of the area when they ruled it. More- 
over, the Turks never really grew accustomed even to the idea of drawing 
an outer perimeter round the circumference of their empire to mark it off 
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from foreign territory. In their great days, they simply divided the world 
into what they called “Dar-ul-Islam’’ (or “the House of Islam”) and 
* Dar-ul-Harb”’ (or “the House of War’’), meaning respectively their own 
territory and the territory of the infidels which it was their duty to conquer. 
The frontier between the House of Islam and the House of War was 
simply the line of battle at any given moment of advance or retreat, and it 
varied constantly throughout the 500 years of the Ottoman Empire. 
Much the same situation prevails today on the still unsettled frontiers 
between Yemen and the Aden Protectorate, or between Saudi Arabia and 
several of the Persian Gulf Shaikhdoms. And the armistice line which today 
separates the Arab states from Israel is another example of a frontier of 
this kind, which the Arabs will never look upon as permanent or binding. 


Even today, in fact, although national frontiers have been drawn on 
the map of the Middle East, they have an unreal and unnatural look 
about them from the point of view of the Middle Eastern peoples. Few 
of the countries which I listed as forming part of the Middle East have a 
real sense of being nations within those particular geographical limits. 
There are, I think, only three of whom this can be said: the Persians, the 
Turks and the Israelis; and all three are non-Arab peoples. What then of 
the Arabs?—or perhaps, to be more accurate, one should talk of the 
Arabic-speaking countries, since ethnic Arabs are only a minority among 
them? Do the Arabic-speaking countries have no sense of nationality 
such as we know it in Europe? And if so, what is all this talk of “Arab 
nationalism” in the world today? The question is an important one, 
and serves to bring out an important qualification. For the Arabic-speak- 
ing peoples do indeed have a strong sense of belonging to one nation, but 
this feeling has nothing whatever to do with the national boundaries that 
appear on the map today. Paradoxical as it may seem to Europeans, the 
object of Arab nationalism today is not to create national boundaires—for 
these already exist on paper—but to destroy them. This was the purpose 
of the formation early in 1958 of the United Arab Republic, which consists 
so far of Egypt, Syria and (with some reservations) the Yemen; it was the 
purpose of the abortive counter-union of the two kingdoms of Iraq and 
Jordan soon afterwards; it was the purpose of many other unsuccessful 
plans of union among the Arab states since the Second World War, such 
as that based on the so-called ‘“‘Fertile Crescent” of Syria, Jordan and 
Iraq; and it is no doubt the purpose with which President Nasser has been 
trying to extend his personal influence over the whole Arabic-speaking 
world, from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. 


On the other hand, loyalty to the particular national states which have 
been carved out of the Middle East in the last generation is a comparatively 
weak emotion in most cases. In some countries, such as Jordan, it is 
virtually confined to the ruling class: well over half the present population 
of Jordan only became Jordanians ten years ago, and they think of them- 
selves primarily as Palestinian Arabs. Syrians, in so far as they have a 
particular loyalty to Syria, think not of the country as at present demarcat- 
ed, but of a Greater Syria which would include the whole of Lebanon, 
Jordan and Israel and would also recover the territory of Hatay (better 
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known as the sanjak of Alexandretta) from Turkey. In all the other 
Arabic-speaking countries too the sense of being part of alarger Arab nation 
is generally more strongly developed than that of being.a citizen of the 
particular state outlined on the map. Where this is not so, there are 
generally special reasons for it, not necessarily of what we should calla 
patriotic character. For instance, in Tunisia and Morocco there is some 
resentment of the predominant role of President Nasser. And in Lebanon 
the very large Christian community, which is about half the population, 
does not welcome the prospect of absorption into a Muslim Arab nation; 
nor perhaps do the businesemen, who have created in Beirut a sort of 
Middle Eastern Zurich to their own great proiit. Nevertheless the tide 
of what we call Arab nationalism is flowing fast; and under President 
Nasser’s inspiration, it openly seeks to merge into one sovereign unit 
not only the Arabic-speaking states of the Middle East, but those 
of North-West Aftica as well. 


I have now surveyed the Middle East, in space and time, in some detail 
in order to show that the conventional definition of the area which passes 
current in the West, in terms of national states and other sovereign units, 
is not a natural definition uniquely dictated by the facts of the area. But 
that is not to say that I can offer any better or more natural definition of 
the Middle East than this. Indeed, I cannot. It might be possible to do 
so if we could foresee the future pattern of developments in the area; but 
we cannot. For the present, then, short of calling the Middle East unique 
and undefinable, we must make do with the best definition of the area that 
we can find, which is the list of geographical units that I have already given. 
And there are at least two good positive reasons for accepting it. It 
exists; and we created it. 


It exists: that is to say, these seventeen or more separate states with 
more or less recognised boundaries and more or less independent govern- 
ments are there on the map andin reality. They cannot be wished away. 
Even when some of them seek to merge into each other, as Syria, Egypt 
and Yemen did in the United Arab Republic, they still remain in many 
respects obviously separate wholes. Jordan and Kuwait may be, in 
current political terms, absurdities and anachronisms, as they have been 
called, but there they are; and so long as the King of Jordan and the 
Shaikh of Kuwait remain in control, there they will remain. Above all 
is this true of Israel, which is perhaps the most astonishing creation of all 
the nation-states in the Middle East, but which nevertheless is very much 
a fact. 


This articulation of the Middle East into small and middle-sized 
sovereign units exists, then, in the first place. And in the second place, we 
created it. When I say “we’’, I am not referring exclusively to the British. 
The present structure of the Middle East is largely the legacy of past 
British policies, but not entirely so. By “we” I mean, in varying propor- 
tions, most of the larger Western powers, particularly Great Britain, 
France and the U.S.A., in that order of relative responsibility. The West 
exercised its influence on the structure of the Middle East in various ways 
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and at different levels, sometimes competitively and sometimes in co- 
operation. There was rivalry, for instance, on the military and political 
level between the British and the French from the days of Nelson and 
Napoleon. There is rivalry today between British and American oil 
companies. There is co-operation between British and American 
missionaries and technical aid missions. There is rivalry between Catholic 
and Protestant missions, though neither of them have made many converts 
except from the existing indigenous Christian sects, or from each other. 
There is peaceful co-existence between the three nationalities in the field 
of education and culture. And soon. But from the point of view of the 
inhabitants of the Middle East all these manifestations, whether seeking 
to complement each other or to blot each other out, are all equally positive 
manifestations of the West. It is these manifestations that have made the 
Middle East what it is today. Almost every innovation that has come into 
the Middle East in the last 150 years—science and technology, industry, 
hospitals, education, communications, and the ferment of social and 
political ideas has come directly or indirectly from the West. We are 
the authors of almost everything, good and bad, that has happened there; 
and the bad, I hasten to add, has been the almost inevitable by-product 
of the good. How has Western, and in particular British, policy had 
these effects ? 


The purpose of British national policy is to secure British national 
interests. The purpose of British foreign policy is to secure British interests 
abroad. These are obvious truths about the policy of any sovereign state 
in the world, and we should not allow them to be obscured by arguments 
about higher moral considerations. But what are British interests abroad? 
They are dictated by the circumstances in which Great Britain is placed in 
the world, and the essential circumstances are these: that Great Britain 
has a population of over 50 million people living on an island far too small 
for them; an island which contains practically no important industrial 
raw material except coal; an island which cannot produce enough food for 
more than about half the population; and an island which today is practical- 
ly indefensible against nuclear attack. The foundation of British policy 
in this situation has naturally been trade and the defence of our trade. 
We import raw materials, we use our coal to help process them, we export 
manufactured goods, we live on the proceeds. We have incidentally 
developed other profitable skills at the same time: in shipping, insurance 
international finance, for instance. We also export our surplus population, 
particularly to areas of the world with which it is profitable to trade. 
There are other motives at work as well—the quest for freedom, or for 
security, for instance; but even when trade is not the original motive, it 
is always an incidental by-product. 


In this way, between 1750 and 1900, the British Empire came into 
existence, and looking back on it we can distinguish three components 
within that Empire. There are the territories which were originally 
empty or sparsely populated and which have now been filled with a large 
population of independent British or European stock, such as Canada 
and Australia. There are secondly the territories which had a considerable 
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native population upon whom the British imposed themselves in order 
to be able to obtain important raw materials, such as Malaya and the 
African colonies. And there are thirdly small territories of no intrinsic 
economic value which were acquired as strategic outposts to protect 
Britain’s world-wide trade, such as Gibraltar and Hong Kong. So far 
as the British presence in the Middle East is concerned, it should be pointed 
out at once that the first category is entirely missing. There have never 
been any large colonies of British stock in the Middle East. There have 
only been territories of the second and third categories: indigenous 
populations under British rule or protection, such as Egypt or Iraq, or 
outposts for defence purposes, such as Aden or Cyprus. 


In contrast to the older Empire properly so called, which was built 
up in what has been called “‘a fit of absence of mind,” the first establishment 
of British influence in the Middle East certainly was a matter of policy, and 
there was nothing sudden or accidental about it. The importance of the 
area was first drawn to the attention of the British public by Napoleon 
Buonaparte, when he landed in Egypt in 1798. Although the British 
succeeded in ousting Napoleon from Egypt and the Levant, the subsequent 
British occupation was shortlived and left no deep roots. But warning 
voices were soon to remind the British Government of the importance of 
the so-called Eastern Question. And the next steps had not long to wait. 
In 1839 the British occupied the promontory of Aden, on the South-Western 
tip of the Arabian Peninsula at the entrance to the Red Sea. This was 
the first lasting colonial intrusion of the British into the Middle East. 
It was followed in 1878 by the occupation of Cyprus, and in 1881 by the 
occupation of Egypt, in fulfilment of Kinglake’s prophecy more than a 
generation earlier. At various dates through the nineteenth century, 
treaties were concluded between Great Britain and the independent 
shaikhs along the Southern edge of the Arabian Peninsula and up the 
Persian Gulf. Now, what was the point of it all? 


The point lay in India: in India as affected by the condition of the 
Ottoman Empire in the middle years of the last century. The British 
position in India had been established by the East India Company in the 
eighteenth century for the sake of trade; and it was the East India Company 
itself which had first raised and used armed forces to maintain its position 
when the security of its trade was threatened. But the responsibility of 
the British Government had become more and more engaged, especially 
as the scale of the military operations spread and the danger grew that 
the French might displace the British in India. This danger existed right 
up to the defeat of Napoleon Buonaparte. Thereafter there could be no 
drawing back on the part of the British Government, which eventually 
took over the whole political responsibility from the East India Company. 
The advance of trade and conquest went hand in hand, until India had 
become by far the most important British possession overseas, both eco- 
nomically and strategically. The defence of India dominated British 
foreign policy outside Europe throughout the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. The security of the route to India was a predominant anxiety 
of every British government. 
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Geography imposed a choice between two major alternatives as a 
route from Western Europe to India. One was by sea throughout, round 
the south of Africa. The other, which was much shorter, was by 
land and sea through the Middle East. As the Ottoman Empire declined, 
it gradually became possible to open the route across the Middle East. 
Long before the Suez Canal was opended in 1869, a route overland was 
in use across the Egyptian Isthumus from the Mediterranean to the 
Red Sea. This was the route mainly used by the British to India in the 
early nineteenth century. It was to protect this route that the British 
seized Aden in 1839; and it was because this route was functioning perfectly 
well that the British Government opposed the French plan for cutting the 
Suez Canal, which it looked upon asa plot to re-establish French power 
in the Middle East. 


Thus we can now define the purpose of British policy in the Middle 
East from the end of the eighteenth century onwards in a single sentence. 
It was to prevent any potentially hostile power from dominating the Middle 
East to our disadvantage. The reason why this was important lay in 
India; and the reason why it was critically necessary in the nineteenth 
century was because the Ottoman Empire was in danger of disintegrating. 
Great Britain in particular strove to prevent any other power from 
inheriting the Middle Eastern provinces of the Ottoman Empire. This 
was the purpose for which the British undertook a succession of interven- 
tions in the Middle East: against Napolean at the turn of the century; 
against the Sultan’s rebellious vassal, Mohamed Ali, the Pasha of Egypt, 
in the 1840’s; against Russia in the Crimean War in the 1850’s. This 
was also the purpose for which Great Britain insisted on reversing the 
Treaty of San Stefano, which Russia had imposed on Turkey after the War 
of 1877-78, and substituting for it the Treaty of Berlin, together with the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1878 by which the British occupied Cyprus. 
In all these dealings the British Government’s eye was on India. 


The same policy, that of preventing any other great power from 
dominating the Middle East, has also persisted into the present century. 
It has been upheld by successive British governments against the French, 
the Germans, the Italians and the Russians, all of whom have at various 
times appeared to threaten the establishment of a rival domination in the 
area. It can also be said today that the same consideration underlies the 
present hostility between the Bitish Government and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment of President Nasser. For it is not only powers foreign to the area, 
such as France or Russia, that the British have wished to prevent from 
dominating the area to our disadvantage: it is also indigenous powers, 
such as Mohamed Ali a century ago and Nasser today. But although the 
underlying purpose of protecting our communications with India may 
have been the same at least up to the end of the Second World War, it can 
hardly be said that India occupies the same predominant position in 
British thinking today. For India is independent; there is no longer an 
Indian Army under British command; and although truce with India is 
important still, it is not a matter of life and death to the British Isles. 
Indeed, trade between Great Britain and India today is far more important 
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to India, with its great need for Western capital goods, than to ourselves; 
and India is in fact second only to Great Britain in her dependence on 
traffic through the Suez Canal. But it was not for the sake of India that 
we risked war with Egypt and her allies in 1956. It is still crucially 
important.to Great Britain that the Middle East should nat be dominated 
by any potentially hostile great power, outside or inside the region; but 
it is important for quite a new reason. 


The reason, of course, is oil. Once again the Middle East has 
undergone a transformation, and become important no longer merely as 
a place of transit but as a place of economic enterprise. Transit continues 
to be important, for the Suez Canal is still by far the shortest route between 
Europe and Asia and even Australia; and even long-distance aircraft are 
gravely handicapped if they cannot land on Middle Eastern aerodromes or 
overfly Middle Eastern countries. But today, in contrast to a century ago, 
it is what the Middle East has in it and not merely the position it occupies 
on the map that makes the region vital to us. When we ask ourselves the 
purpose of the Baghdad Pact, the continued occupation of Cyprus, the 
Eisonhower Doctrine, and even the French struggle for Algeria, the 
answers can all, in the last analysis, be reduced to the one word~ Oil. 


It is obvious, then, that the nature of the British interest in the Middle 
East has undergone a revolution in the last generation. But in fact there 
have been not one revolution but three revolutions: firstly an economic 
revolution, in which the chief factor was the discovery of oil in prodigious 
quantities; secondly, a strategic revolution; and thirdly, a political revolu- 
tion. In order to assess the nature and effects of the economic, strategic 
and political revolutions of the last generation in the Middle East, from the 
point of view both of Great Britain and of the Middle Eastern peoples, let 
us start by looking at the scene presented at the time of the collapse of the 
Ottoman Empire. Economically, the Middle East had barely left the 
Middle Ages. Oil had been discovered but the scale and importance of 
the discovery was barely beginning to be glimpsed, and the impact of it on 
the life of the Middle East was still negligible. Moreover, it was not yet 
apparent that whereas some parts of the area were very richly endowed with 
oil, other parts, occupied by the same sort of people leading the same 
way of life, were entirely barren of it. To the British, the Middle East was 
still essentially just the land-mass between Europe and India. This 
meant that the one strategic interest of Great Britain was to keep her 
enemies out of the area; defence meant simply the defence of the area from 
external invasion by some other great power. Political considerations 
similarly meant essentially the conduct of relations between Great Britain 
and other powers interested in the area, such as France, Russia, Italy and 
so on. But as the peoples of the area gradually moved towards indepen- 
dence, they too began to exercise pressures on the development of events. 


I do not propose to trace out all these great and small pressures in 
detail. They came from the French, the Italians, the Turks, the Greeks, 
and eventually from the Arabs and the Jews; and they crushed and squeezed 
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and pulled and pushed the Middle East into the jigsaw pattern which 
eventually emerged from the Second World War—a jigsaw in which few 
of the pieces seemed to fit together, and those which did fit seemed to form 
no pattern. In this process, which is reminiscent of geology rather than of 
political science, the rivalry of great and small powers carved out eleven 
separate states from the former Ottoman Empire: Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Jordan, Israel, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Egypt, the Sudan and Cyprus 
— the last three being included here because they were still nominally part 
of the Ottoman Empire up to the First World War, though all under effective 
British occupation. However unfortunate it may seem, this dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire was the inevitable outcome of the rivalries 
of the time; and the only surprising thingis thatit did not go further, for 
only the Turkish revolution under Ataturk prevented the Western powers 
from carving up the Anatolian mainland of Turkey as well. The result 
of this process has now to be examined in its economic, strategic and 
political aspects. 


The economic revolution may be said to have been heralded in 1908, 
when oil was found at Masjid-i-Suleiman in Persia. The significance of 
this discovery to Great Britain was early appreciated by Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who as First Lord of the Admiralty before the outbreak of the 
First World War persuaded the British Government to convert the Royal 
Navy from burning coal! to burning oil, and at the same time to acquire 
a majority share-holding in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (which. is 
now known as British Petroleum Limited). But this act of foresight was 
isolated. What nobody foresaw at that time, or for long afterwards, was 
the effect that this economic revolution would have on the peoples of the 
Middle East themselves; nor how that effect would be aggravated by the 
division of the region into a multiplicity of independent states. Quite 
apart from the unbalanced distribution of oil, for instance, the carving-up 
of the Middle East has resulted in the creation of many different systems of 
communications, particularly railways, which hardly if at all communicate 
with each other. It has divided the area quite unnecessarily into one 
group of countries afflicted with a problem of over-population—notably 
Egypt, Jordan and Yemen—and another group suffering from relative 
under-population—notably Iraq, Persia and Turkey. It has also created 
at least two countries —Israe! and Jordan—which cannot in the foreseeable 
future, if ever, expect to be self-supporting. The outcome has been that 
among the Middle Eastern peoples the economic revolution took the form 
of what has been called a “revolution of rising expectations,’ while 
political events destroyed much of the prospect that the expectations could 
be satisfied. The resulting bitterness has been largely vented on the Western 
powers who made the economic revolution possible. 


Looked at in terms of oil, the states of the Middle East fall into three 
categories: those that produce oil, such as Saudi Arabia and Persia; those 
that lie across the natural routes of oil-transport to the West, such as Egypt 
and Syria; and those that have no stake in the oil at all, at least in present 
circumstances, such as Israel and Yemen. This very uneven distribution 
of natural wealth makes for a state of perpetual tension and conflict, which 
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is extremely dangerous to Western interests, as was shown in the Suez 
crisis of 1956. Moreover, even within the oil-rich countries, there have 
been very varying degrees of success in meeting the revolution of rising 
expectations among the population. In Iraq, for instance, at least until 
the coup d’etat of 1958, the oil revenues had been wisely used for capital 
investment by the Iraq Development Board, and the time when the popula- 
tion at large would feel the benefits was not far off. Similarly in Kuwait. 
But in Saudi Arabia, the vast majority of the oil revenues were simply 
squandered as the private income of the royal family. In Persia, too, 
very little success had been achieved in causing the benefits of the oil- 
produced national wealth to percolate down to the general population. 


In countries that do not have oil, on the other hand, there is a danger 
that people might actually become poorer instead of richer as a result of 
the Western impact on the Middle East. For instance, it has been calcu- 
lated! that the national income per caput of Egypt in1952 was only60 per 
cent.of what it had been in 1931, andthe Egyptian labourer of today is said 
to be weaker and less well-fed than his father and grandfather were. The 
deterioration is directly attributable to the increase of population, itself 
the result of improved measures of public health, in a territory whose 
resources it seems virtually impossible to expand any further; for the 
present day economy of Egypt seems already to be extended practically 
to its natural limits. Egypt’s external trade rests very largely on cotton, 
for which the world’s demand is shrinking; and cotton is also the chief 
actual or potential export of several other Middle Eastern countries, 
notably of Syria, the Sudan, Persia and Turkey. This is another funda- 
mental disadvantage of the present structure of Middle Eastern states: 
leaving aside oil, their economies are not complementary but competitive. 
There is little trade between them; and the trade of all of them with the 
outside world consists largely of agricultural products, and largely of the 
same agricultuaral products. Israel is the only country in the Middle 
East today that exports any industrial manufactures at all. The economic 
revolution in the Middle East has therefore had, so far, very uneven and 
unsatisfactory consequences for the peoples who live there, and these 
consequences have naturally made themselves felt also upon the Western 
countries which brought about the revolution. 


The strategic revolution has been largely a matter of changes in the 
nature of weapons and of war itself, but again events internal to the 
Middle East have played their special part. Up till no more than ten or 
a dozen years ago, the defence of the Middle East meant, to the British, 
as I have said, the task of preventing any other great power from intruding 
into the area. British defence chiefs saw themselves, as it were, sitting 
in the centre of the area defending its perimeter from external attack by, 
for instance, the Red Army. This was the purpose of the Suez Canal 
Zone base—to support a major war for the Middle East against a major 
external power. Within the area, there might be local problems of 
security but prior to the creation of Israel there was almost no threat of 


{Doreen Warriner: Land Reform and Development in the Middle East (R. 1.1, A. 
1957), p. 20. 
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serious local war. All this has now been changed, partly by the emergence 
of a number of new independent powers within the area, and partly by the 
development of new weapons. The invention of the hydrogen-bomb 
convinced the British Government in 1954 firstly that there was not going 
to be another great war between major powers, and secondly that if there 
were to be such a war, the Suez Canal Zone base would be unusable. At 
the same time it became clear that the great danger to the Middle East 
arose from instability within the area: above all, from the creation of 
Israel in 1948, but also from private and political rivalries among the Arab 
states, deriving partly from traditional feuds and partly from the distribu- 
tion of oil-deposits. It was, therefore, decided that what British strategy 
required was not a major base for a third World War, but a sort of police 
station from which to conduct brief and rapid operations in support of 
local security and stability. The result of this decision was the signature 
of the new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1954, and the transfer of the British 
Middle East Headquarters from the Suez Canal Zone to Cyprus. At the 
same time the Baghdad Pact was negotiated, partly to warn the Soviet 
Government against military adventures in the Middle East and partly 
to promote stability within the area. 


It hardly needs saying that these objectives have been very imperfectly 
achieved. The transfer of the British G.H.Q. to Cyprus served to spark 
off the Greek nationalist revolt in the name of Enosis in 1955; and security 
and stability have certainly not improved in the Middle East since the forma- 
tion of the Baghdad Pact. The defence of the Middle East, both internal 
and external, is more precarious today than it has ever been. It has been, 
as it were, turned inside out. Instead of sitting in the Middle East guard- 
ing the perimeter all round from bases in the area, the British are now 
sitting on the perimeter—in Cyprus, Libya, Kenya, Aden, for instance 
—looking anxiously into the area from the outside. Oddly enough, the 
only foreign power now established anywhere near the heart of the Middle 
East is the U.S.A., with air bases in Turkey and Saudi Arabia. 


Lying behind this strategic revolution, as also behind the economic 
revolution to which I have already referred, is the third, the political and 
social revolution, deeply inter-penetrated with both the other two. This 
third revolution is infinitely complex, and I cannot now do more than 
indicate a few of the leading elements in it. There was first the upsurge of 
nationalism, very different from its counterpart in the West even if using 
the same terminology. It has been well described as a sort of emotional 
reservoir, which can be tapped by any sufficiently skilful leader for almost 
any purpose. Next came the achievement of sovereignty and indepen- 
dence, in part as a result of the nationalist upsurge, but only partially 
satisfying it, since Arab unity was frustrated and the equally strong 
nationalisms of Jew and Arab could not both be satisfied. Then came the 
attempt to find suitable forms of government to go with independence; 
and the failure of the form of government left behind by the West as its 
legacy, which was democracy, in almost every Middle Eastern country 
except Israel and, to a limited extent, Turkey; and then the re-emergence 
of authoritarian systems, with Communism waiting ominously in the wings 
to take its turn. 
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Meanwhile the social revolution was playing its part by bringing 
on to the scene new classes that had never previously existed in the Middle 
East. Economic developments produced an urban proletariat and the 
embryo of a managerial and entrepreneurial class. The spread of educa- 
tion, and especially the habit of studying at Western universities, produced 
a middle-class intelligentsia with an ingrained hostility to the existing 
social and political systems and a strong sense of Arab solidarity cutting 
across. the artificial political frontiers. This class was vigorously 
represented in theuniversities, in thecivil serviceand especially in the armed 
services; and it was from this class that the revolutions in Egypt, Syria and 
Iraq had their origin. It seems certain that this is the stratum of the 
population from which the future leaders of the Arab world will continue 
to rise, whether or not President Nasser survives as their enduring symbol. 
If this is so, the tide seems to be set not only towards Arab unification 
but also towards a sweeping away of the existing monarchical systems 
in, for instance, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf sheikhdoms. 
There has been only one attempt made so far simultaneously to swim with 
the tide of Arab nationalism and to preserve the ancien regime, which was 
the federal union of Jordan and Iraq announced early in 1958 by the two 
Hashimite cousins, King Hussein and King Feisal; and this was quickly 
proved to be a catastrophic failure. 


These political changes, various and complicated as they are, all seem 
to have two things in common. They all owe a good deal to Western 
influences; and they have all tended towards the extinction of Western 
power in the area. Western writers, educators, missionaries, administra- 
tors, industrialists, technicians, politicians, soldiers and so on have all 
contributed, wittingly or unwittingly, not to the permanent establishment 
but to the elimination of Western predominance in the Middle East. The 
former predominance of the European powers, particularly Great Britain, 
in the Middle East is now virtually a thing of the past. But the dependence 
of the Western powers on the area, so long as their economies are based 
on oil, is greater than ever before; and in the case of Great Britain there is 
an additional and separate dependence for the strength of sterling. This 
is the full irony of our position: our own influence in the area has helped 
to sap our own control over it, and our dependence upon it has grown as 
fast as our control diminished. 


For over a hundred years, up till the end of the Second World War, 
the British had been accustomed to having the last word on all disputed 
matters in the Middle East, by virtue of having the greatest available power 
to bring to bear. Both indigenous leaders of the Middle East, such as 
Mohamed Ali and Arabi Pasha and Sa‘ad Zaghlul, and rival great powers, 
such as France and Russia and Germany, tried more than once to resist 
British predominance during this period, but never successfully in the long 
run. British power was seldom ostentatiously asserted: being universally 
recognized as potentially immense, it seldom needed to be asserted. It 
was, of course, exercised in the British interest, and this meant generally 
against the interest of other European powers, particularly France; but 
it did not mean against the interests of the Middle Eastern nationalists, 
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who generally preferred the British to other European patrons wien it 
was necessary to choose between them. Even the establishment of the 
National Home for the Jews in Palestine did not immediately destroy the 
preference of other Middle Eastern nationalists for Great Britain over 
other European powers. What destroyed this preference was the ultimaiz 
success of the British, as the Middle East saw it, in destroying the position 
of all other European powers in the Middle East. Once the danger fire 
French, German and Italian imperialism was eliminated by 1945, British 
imperialism was the only threat left, as the nationalists saw it, and there 
was no longer any need to prefer British protection. Then for the first 
time in many years it was deemed necessary for the British to assert their 
power in the Middle East, and a succession of failures proved that they 
could no longer do so. The attempt to prove ourseives still a great 
power by force was in fact an anachronism, and that on two counts: firstly, 
because we no longer had the power to act on our own, and sezondly because 
we no longer had any exclusive interest to support on our own. 








The first count became obvious earlier and more dramatically than 
the second. Force failed us in Palestine in 1946-47, and in Egypt in 1956; 
we shrank from using it at the last minute in Persia in 1951; and it succeeded 
in Jordan in 1958 only because we were acting in concert with the Americans 
and with the tacit acquiescence of the rest of our allies. But the second 
count is in the long run more important and interesting: namely. that we 
no longer have any evclusive interest to support in the Middle East --that 
is to say, any interest vital to Great Britain alone, to such a degree that 
we must fight to the last for it on our own. 


Economically, the chief British interest, which is oil, is shared by all 
the West European countries, as was shown by the universal introduction 
of petrol rationing after the closure of the Suez Canal in 1956. Since the 
Middle East is reputed to contain up to three-quarters of the world’s proved 
oil reserves, Europe’s dependence on it is hardly likely to diminish. But 
neither the U.S.A. nor the Soviet Union shares this interest, being still 
practically independent for their oil supplies. On the other hand, the oil- 
producing countries of the Middle East may also be said to share, or rather 
to reciprocate, the British interest, since they cannot yet extract or market 
the oil without foreign technical assistance and capital; and they badly 
need, for their own development in other sectors, the help which their 
oil royalties alone can buy. 


Strategically, the British interest is shared with the U.S.A. in the first 
place, and also with the other Western allies, and probably again with the 
Middle East peoples themselves. There are two aspects to the strategic 
interest today—local and global. There is firstly the need to prevent local 
wars and upheavals in the Middle East, and the exploitation of these by 
foreign intervention; and there is secondly the need to safeguard the area 
as part of a worldwide system of defence in the event of a major war. 
The symbol of the local interest is the Baghdad Pact, which consisted 
originally of four Middle Eastern powers plus Great Britain. The symbols 
of the global interest are NATO, which includes one Middle Eastern power, 
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Turkey, and SEATO, which also includes one virtually Middle Eastern 
power, Pakistan—each case serving to remind us that the Middle East is 
hinged at each end to the other great areas of danger neighbouring the 
Soviet empire. It is also to be remembered that, if we count the British 
Commonwealth as another major community or alliance of Western 
defence, then Great Britain is the one single country that is a member of 
each and every one of these defence systems. There is thus perhaps no 
longer anywhere in the world such a thing as an exclusively British defence 
interest: virtually the whole of our defence effort, for the first time in our 
history, is devoted to the support of alliances. 


Politically, the British interest in the Middle East, which is basically 
to preserve stability and independence, is shared by all the Western allies. 
It is interesting to reflect that, whereas a generation ago the present British 
troubles in Cyprus would have delighted the French, and the present 
French troubles in Algeria would have delighted the British, today each 
country recognises that in the other’s predicament its own interests too 
are at stake. The same general feeling accounts for the widespread 
approval in the West of the British and American actions in Jordan and 
the Lebanon respectively in 1958. On the other hand, it cannot so readily 
be argued in the political context that the British interest is also shared 
by the peoples of the Middle East. For stability means the maintenance 
of the status quo, and very many people in the Middle East want to alter 
the status quo: some by overthrowing the remaining monarchies, some by 
amalgamating the separate Arab states, some by far-reaching social revolu- 
tions, and virtually all the Arabs by destroying Israel. To all these 
aspirations Great Britain is seen as an obstacle, and it is very difficult to 
see either how Britain’s attitude is to be changed, or how the Middle 
Eastern peoples are to be convinced, in that case, that our interests are 
fundamentally the same. 


However, it is clear that Britain’s voice is no longer decisive in these 
matters; for, as I have said, her power to control events is very much less 


than it used to be, and her interest in controlling them is no longer exclusive + 


to herself but shared with her Western allies. There is a new balance of 
forces in the Middle East in place of one predominant force. The forces 
in balance consist, in rough order of consequence, first of the U.S.A. and 
the Soviet Union; secondly of the independent states of the Middle 
East themselves, predominantly Egypt, Turkey and Israel; thirdly of the 
other Western states, with Great Britain no more than primus inter pares; 
fourthly of the remaining countries interested in the Middle East, the most 
important being India. What will be the resultant of this new balance of 
forces? 


There is a view of the history of the Middle East which deserves mention 
here because it has a certain credibility. This is that historically there 
have only been two types of situation in the Middle East: a state of order, 
under a single, unitary, overriding control, and a state of disorder when 
unitary control breaks down and gives way to multiplicity. According to 
this view, the Middle East has enjoyed peace, prosperity and stability 
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only when a single empire, whether native to the area or foreign to it, has 
imposed itself upon the whole area; or when there have been at most two 
rival empires in equilibrium. When this sort of overriding control has 
broken down, the outcome has been confusion, multiplicity and disorder. 
On this interpretation of Middle Eastern history, it is obvious that the 
present situation is one of the latter kind; and the question is whether or 
not this will be terminated by the imposition of a new unitary control. 


If this is to happen, it is equally apparent that there are only three 
potential contenders for such a Middle Eastern empire visible on the scene 
today. These are the U.S.A., the Soviet Union and Egypt under President 
Nasser. Looked at from a Western point of view, President Nasser appears 
to be the only one of the three who has more or less openly proclaimed 
his imperial ambitions, which evidently go beyond even the United Arab 
Republic to include, for instance, a great deal of black Africa as well. 
Most Western observers would also generally regard it as most imprudent 
to act on the assumption that the Soviet Union has no ambitions in the 
Middle East. But as for the U.S.A., most Americans would repudiate the 
idea that their government should be included in the class of potential 
imperialists on the same terms. They would argue that the only ambition 
of the U.S.A. in the Middle East is to maintain the independence, liberty, 
stability and prosperity of the Middle Eastern peoples. But of course, 
so far as words go, these are also the only ambitions of President Nasser 
and the Soviet government: they just mean different things by the words. 
And objectively speaking it is impossible to deny that the U.S.A. is one of 
the very few countries that has the power to impose itself on the Middle 
East, irrespective of the wish. I must therefore examine its case along with 
the rest. 


I shall, in fact, take the U.S.A. first. What is its interest in the 
Middle East, and how vital is it? American interests, like British, are 
twofold: economic and strategic. In the short term, neither is a matter of 
life or death. In other words, the American economy would not suffer 
seriously for a great many years if the oil of the Middle East were lost; 
and the security of the American continent would not immediately be 
endangered if the Middle East passed under hostile control. But in the 
long term the outcome could be very different, especially in its economic 
aspects. It is certain eventually that, as things are going at present, the 
economy of the U.S.A. will become critically dependent on raw materials 
from the under-developed areas of the world, including both oil and 
other minerals. For.a long time to come, these growing needs could 
probably be satisfied from Latin America; and the development of atomic 
energy will, as in Western Europe, eventually reduce the dependence of the 
economy on oil. However, the most optimistic forecasts of America’s 
economic future cannot entirely leave out of account the mineral resources 
of the Middle East and the continent of Africa. 


The blunt question is, #@w far would the U.S. government go in the 
Middle East in order to assure access to those resources? And there is a 
further question, for it is not only the fate of the Middle East that is at 
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stake but that of Africa also. Africa, which used to be called ‘the white 
man’s burden,” is now commonly cailed “tthe continent of the future,” 
though nobody dares io guess what that future will contain. It is probab’e 
that the U.S.A. will be very interested indeed in the future of Africa, both 
economically as a source of raw materials and strategically as an area that 
must not be allowed to be dominated by hostile powers. Africa is, 
moreover, one of the termini of the cross-roads that lie across the Middle 
Fast. We have thought hitherto mainly of the East-West route between 
Europe, Asia and india; but there ts also the North-South route between 
Aussia, Asia and Africa. A present day U.S. government might conceiv- 
ably be prepared to face the loss of Middle Eastern oii to a hostile domina- 
tion of the Middle East, even at the price of having to meet the needs of 
Western Europe from tne resources of the American continent. But a 
potential! threat to Africa might well be even more serious in American 
judgment: it might even be the last straw that would provoke drastic 
action. Such a threat could arise either from the Sovict Union in the 
Middle East, or from President Nasser’s ambitions. In cther words, if it 
came to drastic action, the U.S.A.’s policy would be likely to be dictated by 
the U.S. government’s assessment of ihe intentions of either the Soviet 
government or the Egyptian government. On a miniature scale, this 
principle was illustrated by the American armed intervention in the Lebanon 
in the summer of 1958. On a massive scale, it seems to me very unlikely 
that the U.S.A. would ever intervene by force in the Middle East to impose 
its control over the area except in response to an equally massive and virtual- 
ly certain threat cf total control by such a hostile power. Short of that, 
American policy is likely to b> one of making the best of the present 
confused situation, mitigating and adjusting it empirically as opportunity 
offers, for the indefinite future. It is tierefore to the intentions of the 
Soviet Union, and of President Nasser, that w> must look, if anywhere, 
for the possibility of more drastic change. 


What, then, are the real Sovict interests in the area? The answer 
seems to be that there is no strong positive interest either in the economic 
or in the strategic context. Economically, the Soviet Union seems to have 
no need of Middle Eastern oil either now or in the foreseeable future. 
The only Soviet interest in the oil would be the negative one of bzing in a 
position to deny it to the West at will. Strategically, again, the only Soviet 
interest in the Middle East, unless the Soviet government is itself aggressive, 
is the negative one of denying to the U.S.A. tne potentiality of “encircling” 
the Soviet Union, to use an old-fashioned term. In other words, the 
Soviet aim would be to prevent the U.S.A. from maintaining bases in the 
Middle East from which to attack the Soviet Union, on the assumption 
that the U.S.A.’s intentions were aggressive. The danger in the Middle 
East therefore lies in the misinterpretation by the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union of each other’s intentions; and there is an equal risk of Soviet 
action to forestall! an American threat and of American aciion to forestall 
a Soviet threat. This vicious circle of fear is the greatest danger in the 
Middle East today, as well as to the peace of the world everywhere. 


Although this is a nightmarish situation in which the worst is obviously 
imminent all the time, there are mitigating factors. The events of 1956-8, 
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which seemed to have brought the Middle East two or three times to the 
brink of a major war, served to show each time at the last minute that war 
was not inevitale. These same events also served to show that, so far as 
the present intentions of both U.S.A. and the Soviet Union are concerned, 
an indefinite continuation of the present situation, confused and unsatis- 
factory as it is, is preferable to any extreme and irrevocable action to alter 
it. Both of the two super-powets, one may perhars assume, will try to 
do the best they can with the situation, taking advantage of opportunities 
as they occur, accepting local adjustments when they seem desirable or 
cannot be avoided, even taking considerable local risks, but never challeng- 
ing a major show-down or attempting a drastic overall solution by force. 
If this is so, then so far as the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union are concerned 
the Middle East might still present very much the same pattern a genera- 
tion or two henceasitdoestoday. But first one must take account of the 
last potential candidate for the domination of the Middle East, which is 
Egypt under President Nasser. 


It is customary among some Western observers of the Middle East 
to talk of Nasser as a conscious or unconscious “stooge” of the Soviet 
Union, and to regard each new anti-Western coup attributable to him as 
a fresh triumph for Soviet policy. There are also several respects in 
which President Nasser is making it increasingly difficult for himself 
entirely to act independently of Soviet influence even should he want to. 
There is, for instance, the recent Soviet contribution towards building the 
High Dam at Aswan; there is the mortgaging of the cotton crop for years 
ahead against military aid; and there is also that military aid itself, since 
modern weapons supplied by a great power to a small power bind the 
latter almost as closely as a formal treaty, on account of the continuing 
need for technical training, spare parts, and ammunition. However, the 
fact that the Soviet Union and Egypt have often acted in concert in recent 
years is not decisive, because their action in concert has always been in 
matters where their interests happened to be the same and they had a 
common antagonist. 


Moreover, if I am right in thinking that the Soviet Union would not 
risk a major war in the Middle East unless American action rendere‘ it, 
in Soviet eyes, unavoidable, then President Nasser’s ambitions may well 
be a source of anxiety to them. For his ambitions, as I have said, appear 
to extend not only to the domination of the Arab worid, but also to black 
Africa as well; and of course they must include the elimination of Israel. 
These aspirations cannot be ascribed exclusively to personal ambition on 
Nasser’s part, strong though that motive is, for his government is faced 
by problems which appear to be virtually insoluble except by expansion. 
The predicament of Egypt is similar to that of Japan: a greatly expanding 
population confronted by a strictly limited supply of cultivable land. 
Japan, having failed to solve the problem by aggressive war, has made 
some headway against it by land-reform and industrialisation. In Egypt 
the land-reform proclaimed after the revolution of 1952 has been only 
partially successful; and the prospect of industrialisation, while still in 
its infancy, received a further setback in 1956 by the collapse of the project 
for building the High Dam at Aswan, which set off the Suez Canal crisis. 
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There is some danger that if President Nasser is unable to tackle the problem 
of over-population successfully by reviving the land-reforms or carrying 
through the High Dam project—and both are long-term measures which 
may even now come too late,—then he may find in aggressive expansion 
the only alternative to succumbing himself to a revolution at home. 
Some would say that this danger of aggression abroad to forestall collapse 
at home, which I express as a possibility, is already an actuality. 


The kind of aggression of which President Nasser already stands 
accused is what the Americans call “indirect aggression.” President 
Nasser has great advantages in the application of subversive techniques 
in the Middle East. The Egyptians have long been looked upon as the 
natural leaders of the Arab world, and Egypt’s primacy in the Arab League, 
when it was founded in 1945, was taken for granted by the rest. Egyptian 
magazines and films are distributed all over the Arabic-speaking world; 
the Egyptian radio is listened to everywhere; Egyptian teachers are found 
in the schools of every Arabic-speaking country, and one of the subjects 
they often teach is English. Above all, the Egyptians have the immense 
moral prestige earned by the extraordinary success and popularity of Nasser 
himself. It is idle to ask whether the successive revolutions in one after 
another of the Arab countries are or are not inspired by President Nasser 
himself, when all the revolutionaries regard themselves as Nasserites. 


On the other hand, it does not necessarily follow that Nasser will 
succeed in imposing his control cn all the Arabic-speaking world, or unit- 
ing it under Egyptian hegemony. “Military socialism,” of the kind which 
he pioneered, may prevail in one country after another on his pattern; 
his admirers may come to power everywhere; the United Arab Republic 
may expand indefinitely; but it does not follow that a real union under a 
single sovereign power will emerge. Such a merging of sovereignty can 
only occur either if the other Arab states want it or if Nasser can impose it 
by force. Now, Egypt’s record in warfare over recent years suggests that 
Nasser is a long way from being able to impose union by force. And 
there is no evidence yet that even the most passionately Nasserite revolu- 
tionaries in other countries really wish to abandon their independence 
totally to Egyptian domination. The United Arab Republic still hardly 
exists except on paper: Syria, Egypt and Yemen are too far apart to form 
a real union, and Yemen at least still retains its own sovereign. Moreover, 
none of these is an oil-producing country. It remains to be seen whether 
any oil-producing Arab state will voluntarily submit to Egyptian domina- 
tion, which must instantly have the effect of lowering its own potential 
standard of Jiving in order to raise that of the Egyptians. Iraq has already 
provided a test case on this issue; and although a government of President 
Nasser’s admirers was in power in July 1958, Iraq did not take any step 
to join the United Arab Republic. 


It seems to me, then, that Arab unity is likely to remain an idea for a 
long time to come: an extremely powerful revolutionary idea which will 
promote and affect events in the Middle East to a considerable degree, but 
not a political reality, since the willingness to accept it voluntarily and the 
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power to impose it are both at present lacking. On the other hand, it 
also seems to me likely that the leadership of one Arab country after 
another will eventually pass into the hands of men of the type and back- 
ground of those who led the revolutions in Egypt, Syria and Iraq—the 
middle-class intelligentsia which was first brought into existence by Western 
influence over the last two or three generations. I cannot help feeling that 
the days of the tribal monarch and the feudal landlord are numbered every- 
where, and that they will be replaced in power by a new stratum of the 
population—a stratum whichruns consistentlyriyht through the Arab world 
from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. President Nasser is at present the 
hero and symbol of this new stratum, but he will not necessarily have the 
last word. I do not think that he will unite the Arab world under himself 
either by direct or indirect aggression or by a voluntary submission. 
How then will he solve Egypt’s problems? 


Either he will not solve them at all, in which case he will fall victim 
to another revolution in his turn; or he will solve them by coming to terms 
with one or other group of great powers, since they alone can supply the 
capital and technical resources which he needs. Probably he will try to 
get what he wants from both the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union: this is pre- 
sumably the meaning of the policy of “‘positive neutrality,” or in plain 
English, “‘sitting on the fence.”’ In this delicate game of playing off the 
great powers against each other, President Nasser’s model would no doubt 
be Nehru, who has succeeded in getting aid from both the Western and 
Eastern blocs simultaneously, rather than Tito, who seems able to do it 
only alternately, first from one and then from the other. But however it 
works out, I do not see why we should mind if President Nasser (or his 
successor) gets non-military aid from both Russia and America: it may even 
be a good thing: and I do not believe that Russia, any more than America, 
would give Egypt aid in such a way as to underwrite military adventures 
which might lead to general war. 


It is somewhat surprising to find oneself emerging from this long dis- 
cussion in sight of a rather optimistic conclusion, but such is the case. It is 
impossible to be very optimistic about the Middle East, but that does not 
make it necessary to be very pessimistic. I do not believe that any one 
power of the possible candidates will succeed in imposing a unitary domina- 
tion over the whole Middle East, as in the past, or will even risk the attempt 
to do so, because their mutual fears will keep them in check for at least 
as long as the U.S.A. and the Soviet Union remain equally balanced, which 
is as far ahead as we can usefully look. This is just how the Ottoman 
Empire was preserved from disintegration for a century by the pressure of 
mutual fears between the great powers; and today the process is strengthen- 
ed by the existence and influence of the United Nations. For all the 
criticisms that have been made of the United Nations, I consider its work 
in the Middle East to have been effective, perhaps decisive; and the present 
Secretary-General, Mr. Hammerskjold, has done us all a great service in 
the long run, however much he may irritate us sometimes today, by his 
rigorous and pedantic adherence to the letter of the law. This, rather 
than drastic action, is what will eventually lead to peace and stability in the 
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Middle East. I do not believe that any of the internal problems of the 
Middle East—Israel or the Arab refugees or boundary disputes or national 
and tribal feuds—will ever b2 solved in the sense in which we use the word 
“solution” in the West, but I think they may gradually come to seem less 
virulent and intolerable. Local eruptions there will surely continue to be, 
but I do not believe they will alter the general pattern of the area as we see 
it today, chaotic though it may appear to be. The present confused and 
precarious situation may thus gradually come to seem normal, and we 
shall just have to learn to live with it. 


And now, to return to my own country with which I began, I see no 
reason to doubt that we can learn to live with the Middle Eastern situation, 
even to do so quite comfortably. We shall have to get our oil by bargain- 
ing and negotiating endlessly, instead of standing firmly on our rights; and 
we shall get it on less favourable terms as time goes on. But we shall get 
it because our economic interests and those of the producing countries 
are reciprocal; and as time goes on, too, we shall need it less desperately, 
as we develop atomic power and as the oil reserves of the Middle East are 
steadily depleted. As time goes on we shall also learn to care less who 
runs each particular part of the Middle East, because we shall no longer 
feel ourselves under a debt of honour to a particular generation of rulers, 
as we have done from the First World War until today. Nor need we assume 
that all revolutions in the Middle Eas tare necessarily to our disadvantage: 
there was at least one in recent years—the revolution which overthrew Dr. 
Musaddiq in Persia in 1953—which was very greatly to our advantage; 
and so, in the long run, was the Turkish revolution of 1920, though few 
people in England thought so at the time. As for defence bases, it may 
well be that in the long run they will mostly be rendered obsolete by technical 
developments, as has happened before. From all these points of view 
—and they are the same points of view that I have adopted throughout: 
economic, strategic and political—I can see no reason to fear the worst so 
far as British interests are concerned in the Middle East. We must: be 
ready to confront the worst, of course; the worst has appeared to be immi- 
nent for at least ten years; but if we are ready, it may never happen. 
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THE BERLIN CRISIS! 
Willy Brandt 


7". Berlin crisis can lead towards disastrous consequences not only 
for the people living in the city of Berlin but for the whole of Europe 


and other parts of the World. The existence of a free Berlin, as a non- 
communist island within the Red Sea, i.e. the Communist dominated Eastern 
Germany, is a thing which the Communists do not like. For, its existence 
makes it possible for people to compare the position in one part of the city 
with the other. Within its boundaries not only people from both parts 
of the country meet each other, but can also compare what is being done 
to raise their standard of living. For example, in West Berlin—the 
divided capital of a divided country—we have been able to rebuild the 
city from a desert of rubble and ruins, making it a small flourishing 
centre of economic and cultural life. 


West Berlin is once more the largest economic centre in Germany. 
In spite of all difficulties, it has been able to raise its index of production 
which was reduced from 100 in 1936 to only 17 after the War, i.e. to less than 
one-fifth. We have brought it up again. During the last ten years 350,000 
people got new jobs. We have built 150,000 new dwellings for half a 
million of our fellow citizens, developed two universties and several 
visiting centres for people to come from the surrounding areas and meet 
their friends and families. Thus the city of Berlin is acting as a living 
bridge not between conflicting regimes but between two families—people 
in the two parts of artificially divided Germany. 


As far as the refugees are concerned, during the last ten years not a 
single day has passed without an influx of at least 100, and on certain days 
more than a 1,000, refugees coming over to Berlin. Every day hundreds 
of new refugees come to the city and 2 majority of them is sent by air 
to Western Germany. The people of Berlin, my fellow citizens, have 
no desire to stop this work of peaceful reconstruction. They feel quite 
confident that they are defending a just cause. 


Perhaps this is the reason why they have gone through several orgies 
since the World War and why no panic was created among them by Mr. 
Khrushchev’s ultimatum in November last. In fact, some people asked 
me while I was travelling through various.countries as to what will happen 
on May 27, the deadline fixed by the Soviets to transfer their occupation 
rights in East Berlin to East Germany. My answer has been and still is 
that nothing will happen as far as the Berliners are concerned. The day 
(May 27) just does not exist in our time-table. We are planning beyond 
that date, because by accepting it as a deadline we would react as if the 
other side had to decide what should happen. 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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Now, in the Russian note of November 27, when this crisis started, it 
was said that the Soviet Government regarded the whole of Berlin as the 
capital of what is called the German Democratic Republic. But the 
note added that, as it would be difficult to work out this principle, the 
Soviets would leave it for the time being, and propose instead that East 
Berlin be regarded as the capital of Eastern Germany and a special status 
be accorded to West Berlin. 


This was repeated by Mr. Mikoyan when he was in the United States. 
His contention was that East Berlin belonged to East Germany and was 
its capital, while West Berlin did not even belong to Western Germany. 
Similarly, Mr. Khrushchev stated recently that he was happy to be able to 
tell the world that Eastern Germany has accepted his idea of making West 
Berlin a free city, in order not to alter its social and economic order in a 
painful way. The Russians and to a certain degree the East German 
Communist leaders, who have brought the Russian leadership into this 
move, declare that West Berlin has to be regarded as a kind of danger to 
peace and this danger must be removed. But it is just not true that 
Berlin by its existence or attitude represents a danger to world peace. It 
is true that Berlin counteracts by its existence the stabilization of the split 
of Germany and the consolidation of the Communist regime. And it is 
also true that the Berlin crisis was provoked by the Communists, in 
November last, in order to use it as an argument for changing the status 
quo in favour of one side and against the interests of the other. 


I would like to deal with two slogans that go with the Russian 
move. The Russian note of November 27 and the statements which 
followed that note say: “‘ We propose to trasform West Berlin into a free 
city.” But there have been free cities before—cities like Danzig created 
after World War I, which made no contribution to world peace. The 
conditions then were much more favourable than they are today. What 
the Communists and the Russians mean by the slogan ‘a free city’ is this: 
a city which would be cut off from its financial and economic relations 
and legal connections with West Germany, a city which would fall into a 
transitional period and in due course of time would prepare for inclusion 
in the surrounding Communist Germany. 


Today, we get not only our food, but also our raw materials from 
West Germany. We bring our industrial produce to the world through 
West Germany. If we are cut off from the currency area and the legal 
system of the Federal Republic, it would bt the first step towards the 
economic disintegration of West Berlin and its consequent absorption 
into the surrounding Communist zone. ‘A free city’ thus implies that the 
people living there should not even have the freedom to decide to which 
legal system or to which currency area they would belong. Asa matter of 
fact, what is called ‘a free city’ would be a city free from freedom. That is 


how they talk about a free city, and a demilitarized West Berlin. 


Some of our friends abroad may have thought that “a free city”’ is 
nota bad idea and may have wondered why the Berliners were so much 
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opposed to it. But what they mean by a demilitarized West Berlin is 
this. The Western garrisons in Berlin are not of great strategic importance 
though they represent a stripwise defence system of the free world. The 
Russians demand that these Western garrisons should be removed 120 
miles away into the territory of the Federal Republic. On tHe other hand, 
the Soviet garrisons—perhaps even that is not sure—should be moved to 
the other side of the city boundary. Thus Berlin city as such would not 
have military units within its boundaries. Yet it would be surrounded 
by more than 20 Russian divisions ready to squeeze it like a lemon. I 
would not call that ‘demilitarization’. 


Soon after we had been told about the contents of the Russian note, 
I found myself in full agreement with the Federal Government and I got 
the strong support of my fellow citizens. Ten days after that 
we had elections in West Berlin. We asked the citizens to participate in 
them not only to choose between various parties, but to make it a plebiscite 
on the future of Berlin. Almost 93 per cent of the citizens participated 
in the elections and only 1.9 per cent in a city surrounded by Communist 
forces, voted in favour of the Russian ultimatum, while others voted 
against it. Our ‘“‘no” to the Russian demand, backed by ultimatum, was 
nevertheless supplemented with a clear ‘yes’ to the move for serious talks 
about Germany, including Berlin and the problem of European unity. 


Though the so-called Berlin crisis is artificially created by the Russians, 
I must admit that the Berlin situation is not normal. Nobody could call 
it normal, since a large city has been for more than 10 years divided against 
the will of its inhabitants. But this is not the cause of the trouble. 
It is the consequence of the trouble which is the split of Germany. 
The solution of the Berlin problem, therefore, calls for the solution of the 
German problem. And as long as the German problem is not solved, 
we cannot but oppose attempts to alter the Berlin situation in a unilateral 
way. It is now clear that the Russian policy was aimed first of all at 
achieving certain results by attacking West Berlin, through press propa- 
ganda and pressure tactics. This was a failure and they did not succeed 
in widening the gap between the two major powers in Western Germany. 
As a matter of fact the West Berlin public opinion and political leadership 
have united behind the Berlin issue and I think the Russians know this. 


It may, however, be true, as has often been said, that the Russian 
policy was not only to strive for a change in the position of Berlin, but 
also to use Berlin as a lever for attaining something else. Nothing 
categorical can be said about itand I am one of those students of inter 
national affairs who are asking themselves: what is this something else. ? 
Maybe, Mr. Khrushchev, for some reason or the other, is really interested 
in getting to the summit talks. Recently there was little or no basis for 
optimism as far as the Four-Power talks are concerned. Nevertheless, 
in spite of my scepticism of Soviet policy, I am still in favour of Big- 
Power talks over the problem of Germany and European security. 
If the West stands firm as far as political principles are concerned 
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and if, at the same time, it keeps united that will some day lead towards 
gradual changes of certain positions in Europe, without doing harm 
to the vital security interests of one power or the other. 


Now, it fs not at all true that Berlin or the West Berliners represent 
a danger to the world peace. My city has done a good deal in the way of 
reconstruction but those living inside the city can still see the scars of 
the last war. We have an earnest desire to continue our peaceful work. 
Yet the danger to peace is there and the danger comes from the other 
side, since the Russian leadership does not seem to believe that a move 
against West Berlin would lead to serious consequences, If this mis- 
calculation exists, it is very ominous. Wars have often started because 
one side was not welt informed about how the other side would eventually 
react to certain moves. And not enough has been done to clear up 
certain misunderstandings on the Russian side. 


I was happy to be told about Prime Minister MacMillan’s statement 
in the Soviet Union that any move against West Berlin would only lead to 
a dangerous situation. The Soviet Deputy Premier, Mr. Mikoyan. said the 
same thing during his stay in the United States, but it has to be repeated 
before it is quite well understood. I think it is to be added that the right of 
free access to Berlin is not an isolated problem but a part of the whole 
problem of Berlin, as also the right of Western powers to stay in Berlin. 
This is partly a question of military access or access on behalf of 
those three powers, which still have certain rights and obligations 
with regard to Berlin. I hope they will not put themselves under the 
control of one group in a way which would change the very nature 
of their presence in Berlin. 


This right of free access is partly a question of civilian trans. 
port and communications. But even if Berlin should again be 
isolated for some time, which I hope will not happen, we would 
not be ina position where we should have to face starvation in the 
near future. We have built up stockpiles, supplies of food, raw 
materials, coal, etc., for at least six months. It may last more than 
that; I want to be modest about it and it is good the other side knows this. 
Almost normal life will go on during that period and I must tell my 
friends abroad and on the other side that whatever may happen, the 
overwhelming majority of our people are not under any condition willing 
to accept absorption into the area of Communist dictatorship. They will 
resist auy development in that direction by all means at their disposal. 


It does not mean, as some people say, that I am favouring occupation 
rights after the end of the War. It willbe more true to say that we want 
co-operation with friends abroad, especially the United States and the 
United Kingdom which saved our people from starvation ten years ago, 
during the blockade of Berlin. Thus the quarrel is not about maintaining 
an occupational regime. In our part of Berlin we have no occupational 
regime, but we have friendly relations with certain units and offices of the 
Western Powers, who co-operate with us in our resistance against unilateral 
changes which would do harm to Berlin and to the world peace. 
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Some people say: ““Why could not the Germans themselves solve the 
problem?” That would be desirable if the Germans themselves 
were allowed to do this. But what is called a solution amongst Germans 
themselves is something else; it is an artificial bringing together of the 
larger part of Germany represented by a duly elected Government, put 
into power by the will of the people on this side, with a smaller part 
represented by a group which certainly does not represent the people. It 
will be very hard to make them agree upon the principles which 
should be the foundation of a future Unified Germany and even if they 
could agree they would not be competent to decide the complex 
problems of the military status of Germany and its military security, which 
are problems of vital importance not only for Germany but for Europe 
as a whole. Mr. Khrushchev said the other day that he did not want 
the question of the reunification of Germany to be solved by the Big 
powers. I would be glad if Mr. Khrushchev would some day finally agree 
tu another more realistic principle, namely that the German problem 
should be solved without the Soviet interference, because what is happen- 
ing in the Eastern part of Germany, in the set-up of its Government and 
the moves made by it, is a clear demonstration of interference by 
one Big power with the internal problems of another nation. 


To conclude, I am convinced that what is called “the Berlin Crisis” is 
much more than a quarrel between the NATO powers and the Soviet 
bloc. This crisis represents an immediate danger to my city and it could 
lead to dangerous consequences for all of us and, therefore, none of 
us is excluded from responsibility. 


Secondly, we all have to do whatever we can to preserve peace because 
we know that a new World War would be a terrible thing. Yet it must be 
understood that peace cannot be founded upon moral capitulation or 
breach of law. Moral capitulation and breach of law would not secure 
peace but would weaken the prospect of peace and pave the way for another 
war just as it happened in the years before 1939. 


Thirdly, no Berlin solution can be accepted or forced upon the 
people of Beriin against their will. If the Berlin problem could not be 
solved as part of the German problem, then there is no necessity for a 
special Berlin settlement. Even if the status quo is no ideal solution, it 
is a thousand times better than the proposed unilateral change of conditions. 


Fourthly, based upon a firm and clear postion of Berlin, a solution of 
of the German problem of unity is to be found in accordance with the 
legitimate security interests of the powers concerned and the will of the 
German people to live within one state. . 


Lastly, some of us know by now the importance of what is going 
on in this part of the world. We try to understand your problems and on 
a reciprocal basis we ask you to understand our problems. Today 
there is inter- dependence of European and Asian developments and that 
provides a basis for closer co-operation which will be to the benefit of 
peace and mankind. 


LAND REFORMS IN PAKISTAN 
Mushtag Ahmad 


‘THE land tenure system inherited by Pakistan was hardly in tune 
with the requirements of a modern democratic welfare state. For, 
land being the principal source of wealth and means of employment, 
concentration of its ownership in the hands ofa small class gave it a 
monopolistic control on the means of production, which had far-reaching 
economic, political and social consequences. How strongly entrenched 
were the feudal forces in the country is easily realised from the fact that 
more than 80 per cent of the cultivated land in Sind, more than 50 per cent 
in the Punjab and a little less than 50 per cent in the North-West Frontier 
was owned by big landlords.! Nearly 7,000 of them in Sind owned more 
than 500 acres each and of them 246 had over 5,000 acres each in their 
possession, and one of them owned as much as 3,00,000 acres. Though 
the number of very big owners was comparatively small in the Punjab, 
ownership extending over 3,000 acres was by no means uncommon and 
there were some landlords who had even a lakh or more acres. Although 
large estates did not dominate the agricultural scene in East Pakistan, it 
was far from being a land of peasant proprietors. 


The great majority of the agriculturists in both provinces was of the 
tenants whose conditions of tenancy varied from region to region and 
even from locality to locailty. In West Pakistan, by and large they were 
tenants-at will, with no permanent and heritable rights to their tenancy 
and liable to eviction by the landlord without a process of law and with 
no compensation for the improvements that they might have carried out 
by their ow nlabour and energy. The system of payment in kind exposed 
them to merciless exploitation by the landlord, who took away more than 
his customary half of the harvest, besides exacting numerous dues and 
services to which he was not entitled. Outside the landlord-tenant rela- 
tionship, there existed another class of agriculturists with small holdings, 
not unoften below the subsistence level and seldom economic in size. 
So glaring was the maldistribution of land resources in the Province that 
while a few thousand landlords owned about 7.5 million acres of land, 
an approximately equal area belonged to 33 lakh peasant proprietors with 
an individual holding of less than 5 acres. Even the big estates were 
cultivated in fragments so that the country did not have any of the advan- 
tages of large scale production and had all the disadvantages of large 
scale ownership. 


Such a highly irrational and unscientific land tenure was from the 
beginning in need of reform and its replacement by a more humane and 
rational system had become imperative after the protective shadow 
provided by the British power was withdrawn. The appointment of the 





1 Report of Agrarian Reforms Committee, Muslim League, 1949. 
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Agrarian Committee by the Muslim League, in May 1949, was in response 
toa popular urge. The recommendations it submitted within three months 
of its appointment would have gone a long way towards a reorientation of 
the agrarian society only if they had been accepted without reservations and 
implemented without qualifications. The Committee was convinced that 
the break-up of the feudal order was inconceivable unless the Central 
Government lent the full weight of its authority to its proposals 
and there were strong grounds for its convictions. The report 
envisaged a frontal assault on a class that was deeply entrenched 
in society, economically powerful and politically influential, and its 
power and influence was more strongly felt in the field of provincial 
politics, as at the centre it had, to contend, orat any rate to co-operate, with 
representatives of other classes of society, particularly the legal profession 
by which East Pakistan was represented in the Federal Assembly. Central 
action could, however, be taken only at the instance of the Central Muslim 
League which had a majority in the Assembly. But the League itself being a 
loose federation of provincial and feudal groupings, the initative in land 
reforms could not be expected from that source. The report of the Agra- 
rian Committee had consequently to be sent to the provincial organisa- 
tions which totally ignored its recommendations in the formulation of the 
policies of their respective governments. Agrarian legislation that was 
subsequently adopted by them had nothing in common with the proposals 
of the Committee, which had urged a ceiling of 150 acres of irrigated and 
450 acres of unirrigated lands on the holdings of the zamindars and re- 
commended the distribution of the surplus land among the tenants and 
landless labourers and compensation to the landlords up to a maximum 
of Rs. 15 lakhs. All that the provincial governments set out to achieve 
through legislation was the mitigation of some of the extreme severities of 
the feudal tenure and not its complete or even partial elimination. 


The Punjab Tenancy (Amendment) Act 1952 fixed the share of the 
landlord at 40 per cent of the gross produce, enabled occupancy tenants 
(holding 7 per cent of the total cultivated area) to become full proprietors 
and abolished non-military jagirs. The amendment of the Act in the 
North-West Frontier was carried out on more or less the same lines and in 
Sind practically nothing was done to improve the lot of the agriculturists. 
The jagirs were left in tact, the share of the tenant was not raised; nor were 
occupancy tenants, who, in any case were few in number, given the 
opportunity of acquiring proprietary rights over their holdings. 


The only province to effect changes in the agrarian set up was East 
Pakistan but there, too, the state of the tenant remained unchanged as the 
tenancy legislation was aimed at transferring the ownership of the land- 
lords to the State by a gradual process of acquisition spread over ten years 
and at the rate of compensation beyond the capacity of the Province to 
pay out of its own revenues. 


Thus the abolition of feudalism in East Pakistan had not led to the 
creation of peasant proprietorship and feudalism was left undisturbed 
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in West Pakistan. The policy of laissez faire in agriculture, whatever be 
its advantages in industry, proved a serious deterrent to production. The 
tenants had no incentive to increase the output, for the fear that its main 
beneficiaries would be the landlords, and the landlords who were mostly 
absentee owners had no genuine interest in the improvement of their lands. 
On the one hand, there was stagnation in agriculture and on the other, a 
continuing drain on the available food resources because of unchecked 
sumuggling across the border. A country that was self-sufficient in its 
requirements was rapidly confronted with a regular deficit of nearly a 
million tons every year, which had to be met from imports. Approximately 
a million and half acres which could have been brought under the plough 
were lying fallow for want of an adequate policy of distribution of new 
land resources and exploitation of those that had been cultivated before. 


The repetition of crises had underlined even more urgently the need 
for reforms, and yet reforms were not seriously considered by the govern- 
ment, nor urged in the series of debates that took place in the Parliament. 
It was only in the Planning Board that a scheme was drawn up and 
finally embodied in the draft Five Year plan. Mr. Zahid Hussain, the 
Chairman of the Board, had publicly announced that the introduction of 
reforms was necessary for the fulfilment of the other objectives of the 
Plan. While his view was unanimously endorsed by expert economic 
opinion in the country, it did not find favour with the politicians. The 
Muslim League-United Front Coalition fought shy of accepting its 
implications despite prior commitments of the League leadership, while the 
Awami-Republican Coalition which succeeded it in office, frowned upon 
it. The,proposals of the Planning Board were first shelved during 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s regime mainly under Republican pressure, and later, 
altogether abandoned by the Republican Prime Minister. Malik Firoz 
Khan Noon’s hostility to land reforms dated back to the period of his 
Chief Ministership in the Punjab when he had scrapped even the mild 
legislation passed by his predecessor, Mian Mumtaz Daltana, as in his 
opinion it had contributed to the growing tension between the tenants 
and landlords in the Province. 


Thus more than ten years after independence, not only the problem 
was unsolved but there was not even the hope ofasolution. Dominat- 
ed as the political parties of West Pakistan were by the landed interests, 
no basic change in the structure of the land tenure could be expected 
from them. The Republicans were hostile to the very idea of reform 
and whatever might have been the professions of the Muslim League, 
in view of its performance in office, not much credence could be attached 
to its promises about the future. Only a government, completely detach- 
ed from class loyalties, could carry through a programme of reform. 
And of its emergence there was no likelihood in the foreseeable future. 
Adult franchise on which were pinned the hopes of democratising the 
government had failed to invest political institutions with representative 
character, the reason for the failure being no other than the existence of 
the very class of landlords, The reform of the land system could, there- 
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fore, come only from a government that did not owe its authority and in- 
fluence to the agrarian aristocracy, and such a government came into being 
after the disbandment of the old regime on 7th October, 1958. 


Enforcing respect for law and toning up the administration were 
the immediate objectives to be attained, but to put the country back on 
its feet, legal, educational and agrarian reforms were urgently needed. 
Among them agrarian reform had to have the highest priority as it was in 
the outmoded system of land tenure that most of the country’s economic 
and political maladies had their real origin. Committees and 
commissions appointed in the past had the sole object of postponing the 
solution. Under the new dispensation the aim was to provide a remedy 
that was to be quick as well as effective. The terms of reference of the 
Land Reforms Commission appointed soon after the advent of the new 
regime, were wide enough to embrace the problem of ownership as also 
of tenancy and measures for increasing production and ensuring social 
justice in agrarian relationship. There was, therefore, no question of 
maintaining the status quo or seeking any moral or legal justification 
for its perpetuation. 


The Commission was not hide-boud by the scope of its inquiry 
or the nature of its recommendations. Time and speed being the 
essence of the situation, argumentations and debate which had marred 
the fate of similar investigation before, had no place in its proceedings 
that were completed in less than three months. 


The denial of social equality and economic opportunity being the major 
consequences of the concentration of ownership, the reform of agrarian 
society necessarily depended on a wider distribution of the available 
land resources. With that object in view, the Commission recommended 
the break up of the large estates, leaving their owners either 500 acres of 
irrigated or 1,000 acres of unirrigated land. All lands in excess of the ceil- 
ing were to be acquired by the state to be sold to the cultivating tenants, 
the sale price to be recoverable in easy instalments over a period of 25 
years. The dispossessed landlords were to be compensated through 
— and transferable but not negotiable bonds, reedeemable after 

5 years. 


All jagirs, which were in fact free gifts of land made by the British, 
were to be resumed without compensation. All occupancy tenants 
were to granted full proprietary rights. These proposals were intended 
to create a new class of peasant proprietors; the changes proposed in the 
tenancy laws were aimed at guaranteeing security of tenure and a just 
and equitable share to the tenant in the produce of the land. These 
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recommendations formed the basis of the reforms now in the process of 7 
implementation. : 


OWNERSHIP PATTERN IN WEST PAKISTAN 


Unit of Area! 





100 to 500 acres 500 acres and above 





Pre-merger No. of Area No. of Area 
Unit owners owned owners owned 





Punjab (a) .._:17,598 34,93,921 1,722 25,66,020 
Bahawalpur(b) 1,803 3,49,065 214 2,22,385 
N-W.F.P.(c) 11,910 8,54,749 677 9,75,687 


Sind(d) .. 23,589 25,24,345 2,984 29,63,482 
Quetta 


Division .. 1,912 3,73,679 403 7,35,191 


Khairpur (e) 475 75,778 61 28,168 





57,287 76,71,537 6,061 74,90,933 





Neither the liquidation of jagirs nor the reduction of large estates 
would have by itself solved the problem of uneconomic holdings, 
which is the result of the inexorable operation of the laws of succession 
and inheritance in a country with an ever increasing population. Sub- 
division and fragmentation was impossible to prevent in the past. The 
new reforms have called a halt to this process by disallowing the partition- 
ing of holdings which are economic or a further subdivision of those at 
the subsistence level. In fact, positive measures are now proposed for 
their consolidation through the judicious distribution of resources at the 
disposal of the state, acquired from the dispossessed zamindars and 





1 Report of the Land Reforms Commission, Appendix I. 
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jagirdars, or reclaimed from nature. 


Unit of Area! 





5 acres or less 5 to 25 acres 





Pre-merger No. of Area No. of Area 
Unit. owners owned owners owned 





Punjab (a)..  23,12,928 43,32,934 9,68,960 1,02,85,991 
Bahawalpur(b) 45,191 1,05,583 60,148 7,55,717 
N-W.F.P. (c) 7,70,738 25,06,697 2,37,429 19,84,653 


Sind(d) .. 93,088 3,43,501 1,42,410 17,86,769 
Quetta 


Division .. 36,679 1,14,583 30,721 4,74,704 


Khairpur (e) 7,513 22,316 12,753 1,50,304 





Total .. 32,66,137  74,25,614 14,52,421 1,54,38,138 





Announcing the introduction of reforms President General 
Mohammad Ayub said, “‘My object in setting up the Land Reforms 
Commission was to enable the Government to devise a rational land tenure 
policy which will, satisfy on the one hand, the social need for greater equali- 
ty of opportunity and social status, and on the other, the economic need 
for increasing agricultural production and improving the standard of rural 
living through a more equitable, distribution of incomes from land.” ! 


The reforms will, indeed, have a far reaching impact on the agricultural 
society. The vast body of the tenants who were callously exploited in the 
past, will now have the assurance that they will not be deprived of the 
legitimate fruit of their toil; they will no longer be in constant dread of 
being ejected from their lands, nor will they be denied compensation for 





1 Report of the Land Reforms Commission. 
2 President General Mohammad Ayub’s Broadcast, 24th January, 1959 
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any improvements carried out by them. The tenants who will become 
proprietors will have a permanent stake, and the incentive to develop 


their lands in the knowledge that they alone will be the beneficiaries of 


greater yield. 


Even the landlords whose estates will be drastically reduced, will 
be compelled to show enterprise and initiative in order to make the 
best of their limited resources. Consolidation of fragmented and sub- 
divided holdings into economic units and the resettlement of the dis- 
possessed owners on the Barrage lands, will be yet another factor of vital 
importance in agricultural reconstruction. 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING NEXT DOOR 
TO A BIG NEIGHBOUR'! 


Keith Callard 


Greakng of the problems of living next door to a big neighbour, I 

should naturally concentrate on my own country. I do not 
want my observations to be taken as a total estimate of the relations 
between: Canada and the United States. There are, however, some 
particular issues that do arise when two nations of disproportionate size 
and population live side by side and when one of them is stronger militarily, 
economically and in international stature. This is particularly the case 
when these two countries share a more or less common geographical area 
cut off from the rest of the world. 


Among our two countries there is a constant warning as to what is 
going on the other side of the border, so that ideas easily flow backward 
and forward across the border. If we were totally separate from each 
other historically, culturally and from the environmental point of view, 
then we would regard the other power as entirely distinct and there would 
perhaps be no degree of disagreement or possibility of conflict. But as 
far as Canada and U.S.A. are concerned very many of these things are 
common. That leads to the intensity of emotion involved in the affairs of 
each other. Wein Canada do regard the United States as much of a foreign 
country as we regard Germany or the Soviet Union or even Pakistan. 
This has nothing to do with the relationships that bind us down in the 
matter of alliances and even trade. We have been much more involved 
throughout the Canadian history with what has been happening on _ the 
other side of the border. 


Geographically it would not be wrong to say that North America and 
Canada are one unit. It wouldbe interesting to know that 7Sper cent of the 
population of Canada lives within 100 miles of the American border. 
Every Canadian is a much closer neighbour to the American than many 
Canadian neighbours. He may be about 2,000 miles away from the other 
Canadians. Ifhe is on the extreme he may be 4,000 miles away from his 
Canadian fellow countrymen. Being very near to the Americans he is 
almost certain to come close to major American settlers. The degree of 
isolation in Canada can be judged from the distance between Vancouver 
and Quebec or Toronto and between other states of the Pacific North-West 
and the Atlantic states. But one can see the nearness between New York 
and Montreal. Itis, therefore, natural that there is a much regular flow 
of the lines of communication between New York and Montreal than 
between the states of Canada mentioned earlier. The rivers also flow in 
an east-to-west direction though many of the internal communications 
run from north to south. 


1From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute. 
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Historically up to 1760 the North American continent was almost 
under the British domination. The French had been defeated and real 
French control had vanished from a large part of America. In fact, 
the whole of North America of this period, immediately preceding the 
American Revolution, was inhabited by settlers who were mostly under the 
British control. So, North America and Canada in the earlier stages 
have to be regarded asa whole. When in 1770’s the American Revolution 
gained momentum the Canadians did not join it. The Canadian areas 
on the contrary retained their British allegiance. This was partly because 
of the relative success of the British troops in those areas and partly because 
the people did not want to join the Americans. They rejected the 
American offers to join them not due to any outside pressure but be- 
cause they did not wish to be associated with the uprising. 


From the very beginning people in the United States have a puzzled 
feeling as to why Canada should want to stay outside their secular, 
republican state, and continue to be a British dominion and be satisfied 
with having a lesser status, rather than join their federation of free demo- 
cratic secular republics of the South. There has been a lack of under- 
standing of this choice of the Canadians and their desire to live a life 
distinct from the environments of the Americans. Looking back to the 
history of Americans and the major steps they have taken to evolve their 
form of government and their political freedom, certainly they have no 
equal. Still the Canadians preferred a different form of government. To 
some extent continued Canadian association with the British Empire, and 
later with the Commonwealth, has posed a challenge. The Americans 
believed that they were free from many of the vices of the world. After 
their movement to remove the whole of the Western Hemisphere from the 
influences of the rest of the world and after the proclamation of the 
Monroe Doctrine for Latin America, they thought thatin a way Canada 
was a threat to the role of positive neutrality. To understand this one 
has merely to go through the speeches of the leading Americans of the 
nineteenth century, when conditions of military strategy were somewhat 
different from what they are today. 


Many Americans in their expansionist aims in the nineteenth century 
believed that the continued existence of Canada was something that should 
not be unduly prolonged and that sooner or later the American flag 
would fly from the North Pole to the Gulf of Mexico. They thought 
that the people of Canada would rise against British imperialism and thus 
make their conquest easy. But they could not conceive that there was a 
desire on the part of the Canadian people to have a society of their own, 
quite distinct from others. The Americans seemed to believe that it must 
be due to British domination that there could be no expansion and the 
native born Americans in Canada could not choose their association with 
the U.S. One gets all these elements in the statements of people of ‘manifest 
destiny’ who believed that the United States was destined to rule the whole 
of this area, to expand west-ward and north-ward and control the whole 
of the vast and wealthy North American continent. This was the theme 
of one American Presidential election, which was fought in 1844, to take 
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the border up to higher latitudes; the slogan was “*54 : 50, or fight.’’ This 
frontier at that time was the 49th Parallel and they wanted to carry this 
north-ward particularly on the Pacific coast to 54: 40. The extreme 
boundary was Alaska and they wanted the whole of the British Columbia 
in the United States. So, in the middle of the nineteenth century, not more 
than half a century after American independence, there was still a desire 
on the part of the expansionists in the United States to expand. 


This theme, I think, has not entirely disappeared, as we still find a 
reflection of it, not in the statements of American Government but in the 
views of certain Americans. To cite an example, there was an editorial 
in the “LIFE” magazine, in 1946, which stated that the best re-adjustment 
under the British Empire, which was contracting now, was for Canada to 
apply for admission or annexation to the United States, as four or five 
independent states would then be ensured and will be given full rights and 
protection under the American Constitution. This was not taken up as a 
serious matter in Canada, forit did not represent the American Govern- 
ment’s opinion but the opinion of the editor of LIFE. In view of the 
enormous British vortex, the Americans felt that England should sell 
Canada to the U.S.in return for money. This thing is not there now 
and I am not stating that it represents the considered American view. 
But it does give some idea how Americans thought that it will not be 
good for Canada to stay out of America. 


During the nineteenth century there were several boundary disputes 
between Canada and the United States. Any realistic appraisal of the 
relations between a small power and a great power should take into account 
how these disputes were handled and in every instance decided against the 
Canadian interests. It was because of British intervention which made 
concessions to America at the expense of Canada, in order to preserve good 
relations between Britain and the U. S. Then there was that War of 1812- 
14, which was primarily a naval war. In America people thought that 
Canada would rise against Britain. This was undoubtedly one of the 
reasons in the minds of the people who declared war. A boundary issue 
arose in 1818 also in which a fairly rich valley was conceded to the U.S. 
in exchange for some areas. In 1819 there were rebellions in Canada, as 
in the previous years there was a strong pressure to close down the 
American border in the districts between Maine and New Brunswick. 
Then there was that PotatoWar but it did not result in a great deal of 
blood shed as it was prevented by Canadian administration granting certain 
concessions to the U.S. In 1839 there was “Aroostook War”’ and it 
resulted in Ashburton Treaty of 1842. 


Now, I do not account that with any strong sense of historical bias. 
I do not say that those things would recur. But when two countries live 
side by side and there is considerable suspicion of the motives of each 
side, some bitterness does come in. That bitterness resulted in the 
present scheme of Alaska boundary. Alaska was bought by the Americans 
from Russia; it had never been surveyed and the Anglo-American Treaty 
that defined the boundary was a bit vague in regard to the coastline. 
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Accordingly, a commission was set up with six members—3 Americans, 
2 Canadians and | British—and it was agreed that all the members should 
be men of independence. The three Americans were all chosen ones and 
they expressed views favouring the Americans. The Canadians expressed 
views in favour of the Canadian case. It was, therefore, a matter of 
boundary award to be given by the British judge and the British judge was 
told to arbitrate. And as has been brought out in the Press, it is said 
that Theodore Roosevelt, who was President at that time, said that he was 
going to have the boundary in his own way and to send troops to Canada. 
So, the judge decided in favour of the American case. This is what a promi- 
nent historian of Canadian history wrote about it 8 years ago: “The United 
States was the only power against which Canda was likely to need protec- 
tion and by the 20th century it became evident that against the Republic 
Great Britain would never afford protection.” These seem to be the 
reminiscences of the past and old feelings, just the same way as Pakistan 
has such feelings towards the role of the Commonwealth and Britain. 
So much for the boundary disputes. Now there are no outstanding 
boundary disputes between Canada and the U.S. and one hopes that this 
particular chapter, which from the Canadian point of view is an unhappy 
one, is now closed. These disputes continued from 1786 to 1903. 


There are various other fields in which Canada and the United States 
come into close contact. There is that question of defence. Until 1940 
there was no co-ordination between the two, because the U.S. felt that it 
was quite capable of defending its own interests and Canada should look 
to Britain for additional support for the Canadian defence. Canada felt 
sufficiently involved with Britain till the end of the First and Second 
World War. Canadian entry into the Second World War was automatic 
as it was then part of the British Empire. As Britain made declaration of 
war it was taken for granted that Canada too had done it. But Canada 
was not required to send troops. The position was that Canada was 
involved in the war, while the U.S. was hoping to stay out. But in 1940, 
when the possibility of British defeat appeared on the horizon, there was 
an agreement reached between Canada and the U.S. for common defence 
of North America. From that day according to an agreement reached 
between President Roosevelt and Mr. Mackenzie King, the defence of the 
whole of the North American continent has been conducted, to some 
degree, on a joint basis. 


These days there are a number of common dangers that persist and 
for that reason both Canada and the United States are members of the 
NATO and NORAD for the joint defence of naval waters in the North 
Atlantic. There is also a separate defence agreement between Canada and 
the United States which applies to aerial defence under which the opera- 
tional control of the air defence is entirely under civil command. This 
Command operates under an American Commander, and a Canadian 
Deputy Commander. Then there are aerial defence screens in North 
Oregon and there are also short distance aerial warning stations which 
have been built almost entirely with the American money and American 
technicians and, in initial phases, were manned by the Americans, This has 
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again given rise to some degree of friction and now it has been decided 
that in each case the Commanding Officer of each of the stations in the 
Canadian sector will be a Canadian, while an American liaison officer 
will be appointed as his deputy. Such matters are bound to arise 
between sensitive nations, particularly when they are very much aware of 
their international pride and prestige. The Canadians like to operate 
from Ottawa and want to approach Washington as a separate entity and 
not as a part of America. 


Now, in economic affairs, Canada is the world’s largest nation and more 
foreign trade is done by Canada than by any other country. Of this trade 
68 per cent is with the United States. Canada with a population of 17 
millions is the fourth largest trading nation after the United States, United 
Kingdom and the Federal Republic of West Germany. Canada’s interna- 
tional trade is a vital necessity and United States is the place where a great 
deal of Canada’s trade is concentrated, specially the export of one or two 
commodities, some raw materials, wheat, aluminium, iron ore, etc. This 
trade with the United States affects a very large section of the Canadian 
economy. Yet it has been a genuine point of irritation, throughout the 
whole period of American-Canadian relations, that the American tariff 
adjustments are made with the sole consideration of American producers 
in mind and almost exclusive of the implications of America’s friendly 
alliance with Canada. 


The deficit in Canadian balance of trade with the United States is 
as high as | billion dollars a year. This is offset by an inflow of American 
investment funds into Canada. Canada has been the main recipient of 
private American investment in the post-war years and funds have been 
coming in at the rate of many hundred million dollars a year. Most of 
this is private investment and there is no inter-governmental system involv- 
ed. Here, too, there has been some cause for friction particularly because 
there are many subsidiary companies which have been established in Canada 
with the parent companies in the United States. In other words the 
Canadian industry is being controlled substantially by firms whose main 
or head office is in the U.S. Their policy, therefore, is dependent upon 
American interests. Some particular isstes come up with regard to this 
and they get involved. There has been involvement of some issues in 
the last Canadian elections. There was, for instance, an order from People’s 
Republic of China for 2,000 automobiles from Canada. The Canadian 
Government had no particular objection to the export of commercial 
vehicles to the People’s Republic of China, but the American parent- 
firm did have objection and the sales were declined on this ground. This 
raised the question as to whether the operation of American firms in 
Canada is not responsible for bringing influences to bear on Canadian 
foreign policy. The issue was very much exaggerated, but all the same it 
did come in conflict with our national ideas. It is in many respects an 
isolated issue but the degree of passion aroused by it indicated the kind of 
friction that is possible. There has been another more recent example 
when a purely Canadian firm turned down a substantial contract to 
supply aluminium to the People’s Republic of China on the ground that 
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its best customers are in the United States and it could not afford to offend 
these customers merely to pick up an isolated order. However, all such 
issues are always likely to be discussed in the Canadian press and give rise 
to suspicion. To a great extent there is the suspicion that the American 


investment and American control of the Canadian industry might substan- E 
tially reduce Canada’s freedom of action in the sphere of commercial | 


policy and possibly in foreign policy. 


Another issue that falls generally within the economic sector is the 


question of waters. The international law on the control of rivers which 


flow across international boundaries is a difficult and complex issue. In 


the Canadian case fortunately this difficulty is not there because there is be 
much more water in Canada than crosses from it to the United States, | 


The rivers also flow in a zig-zag manner, in our boundary and_ theirs; 
sometimes they are upstream and sometimes they are downstream. 


It gives rise to highly complex issues but this is an area in which | 


co-operation has been particularly satisfactory. An International Joint 


Commission was established in 1909 which consisted of equal | 


representatives from Canada and the United States. The decisions 
of the Commission are required to be unanimous to be acted upon. It has 
no power to force action of any kind or even to cause action to be taken 
but it does have a veto-power. No action that will lower the level of the 
stream will be taken unless it is unanimously approved by the Commission. 
In other words, there is provision for preventing either party from harming 
the other. In the case of St. Lawrence River that involved alterations of 
water level, agreements began in 1931, verified by Canada but rejected by 
the United States. They were again rejected by the U.S. in 1942. This 
shows that for quite a number of years no action could be taken because 
a unanimous decision of the International Joint Commission was not 
forthcoming. The Commission has not totally removed the possibility 
of friction. There is a substantial fight now going on about the uses of 
the waters of Columbia and the Frazer rivers in the Pacific North-West. 
It means that a veto can be imposed by either side if its interests were 
adversely affected. What really takes place is very often in accordance 
with a strong bargaining spirit and sometimes adequate compensation has 
to be offered if any agreement is to be arrived at. 


In the economic field also there isa joint Ministerial Committee 
composed of equal representatives from Canada and the United States. 
This does not make any big change in the trade policy but it does result 
in a fair exchange of views. 


Of late Canada has found itself at a disadvantage in dealing with the 
United States because of the role of the American Congress. We 
are at once bound to any agreements that are arrived at but the 
Americans are not, unless the agreements are approved by the Congress. 
The Congress may turn down the agreements if it does not like them. This 
is a problem that any country would have to face in dealing with the 
United States. Itisa problem which comes up in dealing with com- 
mercial aspects, political aspects and almost any other aspect. The 
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question of the import of Canadian oil into the U.S. and the import of 
Canadian base metal has come up against these obstacles even though the 
Governments on the two sides agree that it is in the general interest of 
North America. 


Finally, | come to the cultural problem which is crucial. If Canada 
wants to remain independent and separate from America it is primarily 
because of the cultural distinctions. Canada would be better off financially 
if it were absorbed into America. From the defence point of view the 
Americans are committed to Canada. The reason why Canada 
continues and wants to be a separate state is not that we fear there 
would be discrimination. On the contrary, there would be vast areas 
opened to the Canadians and the farmers of Canada would be much better 
off. Generally speaking there is no doubt that the Canadian national 
income would rise after a certain initial adjustment and the economic 
benefits would be substantial. The reason, therefore, for the desire of 
the Canadians to remain independent is mainly the cultural one. 


We have a feeling that we have a different social structure and a 
different cultural tradition which we want to preserve. There is no longer 
that feeling of abstract loyalty to the British Crown. That question is still 
there but it is no longer of the intensity it used to be fifty or sixty years 
ago. Canada was always a part of the British Empire and a member of the 
Commonwealth. But now a majority of the American population on the 
North American continent is likely to swing the Canadian section in its 
favour by its Radio and T.V. programmes, by American newspapers, 
magazines and films. The lines of communication tend to flow both 
ways with greater intensity and frequency. The American Radio and T.V. 
programmes and films, prepared at huge costs, will have their influences 
because they can attract the highest paid talent—not always superior 
talent—for producing programmes of mass appeal. The possibility of 
Canada influencing the Americans is very small. The Canadian Govern- 
ment has the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation which gives Radio 
and T.V. programmes that are more of a documentary nature rather 
than mass appeal programmes. 


Now I come to the two-nation theory—a term that you must have 
come across in Lord Durham’s Report of 1828. One-third of the popula- 
tion of Canada is French-speaking. They have their own French system 
of law and their own centralized Church organisation which is distinct 
from other English-speaking Catholics. They have also their own language 
which they preserve quite tenaciously. If Canada were to be absorbed by 
the United States, the one-third French-speaking people would be 1/30th 
of the total population, which they do not like. 


There is no such thing as Canadian nationalism which has shown native 
resistance to outside influences. But the present tendencies show some 
degree of resistance to American influence. The Canadians are not in 
danger of breaking off relations with the United States, but they are in 
a position where above all they are aware of the need to have some kind 
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of distinction between themselves and their close good friends and 
neighbours immediately to the South. There is a tendency to exaggerate 
minor things. There were some instances of exaggeration in the recent 
past. For instance, an American Air Force plane crash-landed in a 
Canadian field, because of leakage of some gasoline. It contained American 
troops and the American Air Force at once put their guards round the 
plane. They would not allow anybody to go nearby and will even show 
their guns. This became an incident and people asked what right have 
the Americans to put their troops with uniforms and guns on the Canadian 
soil. Such things are the result of high sensitivity. 


There is a_ similar case about the Canadian dollar. The 
Americans will not honour or cash it because the Canadian dollar 
is 3 or 4 cents higher than the American dollar. One cannot 


exchange it freely across the border, but on the other side any | 


Canadian will take the American dollar, though he mav charge 
4 or 5 cents as discount. These are petty pin-pricks and one has to 
remember that the United States is a large power by a great margin and 
has many other things to think about besides Canadian sensitivity. But 
Canada, as is always the case with a smaller partner, becomes highly 
concerned about its prestige and that toa degree of separatism. It 
wants to be noticed; itis highly sensitive about it. It does not want 
to be taken for granted. Canada hasamong other things a sensitivity 
which smaller powers ought to have when they think they are ignored 
and taken for granted. 
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U.S. MILITARY AID TO PAKISTAN 
Aslam Siddiqi 


F late some leaders of public opinion, in U. S. A., have been asking 
for a reappraisal of the American military aid to Pakistan. On 
November 26, 1958, Senator William Fulbright said that military aid to 
this country is excessive and that this aid has forced India, because of 
apprehension caused by Pakistan, to divert funds from economic develop- 
ment to military purposes. At another level, Mr. James P. Warburg 
writes, ‘“The rearming of Pakistan as a member of both SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact has had disastrous consequences. It has alienated India... . 
It has turned Afghanistan towards Russia and opened the door to _ its 
penetration by Soviet influence: It is difficult to see how anyone could 
have thought that these clearly foreseeable results would be more than 
compensated by rearming a country whose eastern and western parts are 
separated by over one thousand miles of neutralist India.”! 


When views are so vigorously expressed, it is always helpful to place 
first things first. The U.S. military aid to Pakistan is obviously intended 
to meet the defence requirements of the free world. The United States 
is the donor nation and, therefore, its interests are as important as_ the 
interests of Pakistan, the recipient country. The interests of Pakistan 
must be served to an extent that it is willing to share its obligations under 
the military agreement with the United States. Such agreements are bound 
to have all sorts of reactions. It is for the parties concerned to find out 
whether the reactions are logical and valid or just emotional and whether 
in the balance, their cause is served. 


Global strategy, at present, is determined by the interest that the 
United States or the Soviet Union might evince in any territory. Pakistan 
remained a little known country to the United States until 1949, when Stalin 
extended an invitation to Pakistan Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, to 
visit Moscow. So Moscow was quicker than Washington in appreciating 
strategic importance of Pakistan. This interest in the region was shown 
by the Soviet Union much earlier. During World War II, the Soviet 
Union tried to negotiate with Nazi Germany certain advantages in the 
region. Clause IV of the draft Soviet Protocol I states, ““The Soviet Union 
declares that its territorial aspirations centre south of the national territory 
of the Soviet Union in the direction of the Indian Ocean.’’2 The Soviet 
Union later suggested alterations which: included “recognition of the area 
south of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf to 


1, The Annals of the American Academy: July 1958: p. 77. This article has been 
reproduced by the International Affairs (Moscow): October, 1958. 

2. J.C. Hurewitz. Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, D. Van Nostrand 
Company Inc: Princeton, N. J., Vol. II, p. 229. 
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be centre of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.’’ | What coud not be 
secured by negotiations, the Soviet Union sought to-achieve by setting up 
a Communist “Autonomous State of Azerbaijan.’”” The attempt failed. 


There was nothing new in this Soviet move. Stalin only wished to 
achieve an objective which has influenced Russian policies throughout 
history. As Toynbee observes, ‘India’s historical foreign conquerors 
were usually to be looked for from across the Hindukush .... In the 
second century B.C. and in the first, the eleventh, the twelfth and the 
eighteenth century of the Christian era, Central Asian empire-builders 
with a land locked base of operations within the borders of the territories 
laterly nown as Afghan and Soviet Uzbekistan had forced the passage 
of the Hindukush and cleft their way through Indian territory down the 
valley of Indus, till they had carried their advancing south-easternfrontier 
to the shores of an open sea; and in the twentieth century it required no 
great stretch of political imagination to envisage a fresh repetition of 
this recurrent episode of history. Had not the creation of Pakistan 
prefabricated for a future empire-builder from Central Asia the comple- 
mentary Indian dominion which a Demetrius and a Kadphises and a 
Mahmud Ghaznawi and a Muhammad Ghori and an Ahmad Durrani had 
been required to carve out for themselves. 


“Since the days of Tsar Ivan the Terrible (imperabat A.D. 1533-84) 
Russia had been seeking an outiet to an ice-free open sea. She had battered 
her way to the east coast of the Baltic, only to find this outlet masked by 
Denmark’s command of the Sound; she had _ battered her way to the north 
coast of the Black Sea, only to find this outlet likewise masked by Turkey’s 
command of the Bosphorus. The exit from Russia’s remote north-western 
ice-free port of Murmansk was commanded by the adjoining coast of 
Norway; Archangel was ice-bound for half the year: Visdivostok could 
barely be kept open in the winter by the constant labour of ice-breakers 
whose crews saw the water freeze again behind them in their wake. These 
results were little to show for nearly four hundred years of Russian 
endeavours to reach the open sea in all directions but one. For Russia 
in the twentieth century, an outlet on the Indian Ocean was the sole still 
untried possibility. Was not Karachi a tempting bait to dangle before 
eager Russian eyes? And could the transfer of Karachi from British to 
Pakistani hands have failed to suggest “dangerous thoughts”’ to calculating 
Russian minds’’2 


About East Pakistan, Toynbee writes, ‘‘It offered an equally inviting 
ingress into India across a north-east frontier which had been opened up 
by the building of the Burma Road. At the moment when, in China, 
Communism seems to be carrying all before it, a Russian historian will 
have the pleasure of recollecting that in the thirteenth century of the 
Christan era the Mongol cavalry had succeeded in making their way from 





|, J.C. Hurewitz, Op. Cit, p. 230. 
2, Arnold Toynbee, 4 Study of History, Oxford University Press, Vol. VITI, pp. 690-91, 
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Transbaikalia to Burma, across the whole breadth of China, without any 
Burma Road to speed them on their path.’”! 


This long quotation sets Pakistan in its proper historical perspective. 
Its Eastern and Western wings do not detract but add to its strategic 
importance. So U.S. military aid to Pakistan prevents the Soviet Union 
from realizing its long cherished ambition. This negative result is a major 
advantage to the United States. The present balance of power is such 
that no side can risk provoking a major war. The emphasis, therefore, 


_is on adopting measures, short of war, which can lead to relative advantage 


in overall balance of power. 


Dr. Kissinger writes, ““The Soviets can achieve their ultimate goal, 
the neutralisation of the United States, at much less risk by gradually 
eroding the peripheral areas which will imperceptibly shift the balance of 
power against us without even presenting us with a clear cut challenge .. . 
Of the countries around the Soviet periphery, only five possess insufficient 
forces to put up an initial defence: Iran, Afghanistan, Burma, Thailand 
and Indo-China.....The detence of Afghanistan depends on the 
strength of Pakistan, an attack on Iran would have to reckon with the 
flanking position of Turkey. It should not be beyond our capabilities to 
create nucleus forces in the three critical countries: Iran (to help Turkey 
and Pakistan to cover the Middle East), Pakistan (to strengthen Afghanistan 
and to back up Iran and Burma) and the Indo-China States (to protect 
Malaya and Thailand).2 


About the United States, Kissinger writers, ‘In relation to Furasia, 
the United States is an island power with inferior resources at present only 
in manpower, but later on even in industrial capacity ..... Its survival 
depends in preventing the opposite land-mass from falling under the 
control of a single power, above all one avowedly hostile.’’3 So, for its 
own survival, the United States must strengthen Pakistan, the only stead- 
fast ally in the South and South-East Asia. This view of Dr. Kissinger 
is shared by President General Mohammad Ayub Khan. He said, “If 
the Middle East goes under, believe me, the next direct attack will be on 
America. They would not be doing any great favour (in giving military 
aid), it would not be just kindness; it will be in their self-interest and self- 
preservation.’ Thus military aid to Pakistan is in the interests of 
the United States and ensures to a certain extent its ‘‘ preservation 
and survival.’’ Dr. Kissinger suggests even the creation of nucleus 
forces in these critical countries—one of which is Pakistan. He is, 
of course, discussing American interests strictly from the American 
viewpoint. 


1 Toynbee, Op. Cit, p. 691. 
2 Foreign Affairs: April 1955: p. 417 and 422. 
3 Ibid. p. 423. 

4 Asian Review, London, July 1958,: p. 225, 
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Apart from these immediate advantages, Pakistan’s location is such 
that its friendship will always be an asset to the United States. ‘Pakistan 
will have tremendous strategic importance in the event of another world 
conflict,’ said Lord Wavell.!_ A look at the map of the strategic approaches 
of this region confirms this view.2_ The Khyber Pass and the Karakorum 
Pass both link Central Asia with Pakistan. It has, therefore, to bear the 
brunt of any upheaval in the area. Jts sea and the air port of Karachi 
have tremendous strategicimportance. FromKarachi,the British occupied 
Aden and managed to dominate the Persian Gulf and the Middle East. 
The midlink naval exercise of the Baghdad Pact powers held in November, 
1958, clearly demonstrated how a power based at Karachi could control 
traffic in the Persian Gulf and thus dislocate the supply of oil. The 
neclear powered submarines have radically changed naval warfare. They 
do not have to come to the surface to attack a ship and do not need bases 
for recuperation. From a central base, they can operate in all waters of 
the world. Karachi is almost equidistant from the Pacific and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It can prove a very good base for the operations of the nuclear 
power submarines which the Soviets are bound to construct in due course. 


But we mav take a broader view of the strategic location of Pakistan. 
Sir Olaf Caroe describes the various theatres of world power in his book, 
Wells of Power. In relation to Pakistan region, he mentions four theatres 
of power, namely, Europe; West of Russia; the Eurasian landmass of 
South Russia; the Indian Ocean: and Africa. He remarks, ‘The area of 
overlap stretches in a rough arc from Kashmir westward across the North- 
West Frontier, Afghanistan, Persia and the Fertile Crescent to Egypt, a 
curve embracing the Persian Gulf as closely and neatly as the Turkish 
Crescent embraces the Star. This is the arc of danger.’’3 Pakistan is 
almost a Persian Gulf power and is extremely well placed to influence 
developments in the region. Is it not in the interests of the United States 
to be as close to this arc of danger as possible in order to take timely action. 
Which country in this arc of danger except Pakistan has the potential to 
deliver the goods? 





Let us look into the future. We are living in an Air age, which is 
shifting the centre of gravity of human affairs. The oceans, mountain 
ranges and deserts are no longer obstacles to travel and communications. 
All human systems are geared up to the needs of mankind and, therefore, 
human numbers, energy, skill and character will determine where this 
centre is going to be. Discussing the influence that the means of locomo- 
tion have on shifting this centre ofhuman affairs throughoutthe ages, Toyn- 
bee remarks, “The gravitational pull (of human numbers) may draw the 
centre-point of human affairs away to some locus approximately equidistant 
from the Western pole of the world’s population in Europe and North 
America and its Eastern pole in China’ and India, and this would indicate 





1 The Dawn, Karachi, 16, November, 1949. 

2 R. Strausz-Hupe and S. T. Possony, Jnternational Relations, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc: New York, 1954; p. 56. . 

3 Sir Olaf Caroe, Wells of Power, Macmillan & Co., London; 1951, p. 258, 
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a site in the neighbourhood of Babylon. The centre might even travel 
farther into the interior of the continent to some locus between China 
and Russia and that would indicate a site in the neighbourhood of Baber’s 
Farghana.”"! 


It the area round about Farghana is really to tecome the focal point 
of human affairs, the strategic importance of Pakistan will vastly increase. 
Indications are that this 1eading of the situation is correct. The first 
aerodrome that will be able to receive jet airliners in West Asia is being 
bailt at Kandhar. Karachi Airport is alsoexpanding facilities to receive 
jet airliners. The strategic importance of this aerodrome at Kandhar is 
quite obvious. Karachi skould be a vital port to reach supplies to 
Kandhar from where Baber conquered Afghanistan and India. The 
Khyber highway thus assumes great importarce. In any planning 
of world strategy this fact has now to be taken into greater account. 
Can the United States afford to ignore Pakistan now that military strategy 
is becoming more and more important ? 


Let us now consider the reactions to the U. S. military aid to Pakistan. 
Pakistan has facea the full blast of the Soviet warning against ‘disastrous 
consequences.”” On December 10, 1955, Mr. Khrushchev ‘“‘awarded”’ 
Kashmir to India and said, ‘“That Kashmir is one of the States of the 
Republic of India, has already been decided by the people of Kashmir.”’ 
In the same trip, he expressed his sympathy with “Afghanistan’s policy on 
the Pushtunistan issue.’’ When this stick failed to achieve any results, 
he offered to Pakistan a bait from Moscow. Referring to the foreign 
policy of the Pakistan Government, Mr. Khrushchev pointed out : 
“If Pakistan were to adopt the same independent attitude as for example 
India, conditions could be provided for the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between Pakistan and neighbouring countries.’’2 


Pakistan did not react. Later on the Soviet Union acted and 
vetoed a resolution on Kashmir in the Security Council, in February 1957, 
in order to help India against Pakistan. As recently as November 21, 
1958, the Soviet Communist Party newspaper Pravda warned Pakistan 
against concliding a bilateral military pact with the United States and 
said, “The Soviet Union cannot remain indifferent to this dangerous game 
with fire. The U.S.S.R. has already warned those who take part in this 
game and repeats the warning.’’ The Soviet Defence Ministry organ, 
Fed Star, elucidated this warning on November 23 and remarked, “The 
Soviet Union has all the modern weapons necessary, and in case of war 
has the ability, to destroy the aggressors’ bases wherever they are.”’ 


What is Afghanistan’s reaction? The grest ridge of the Hindu- 
kush which divides Afghanistan also separates Central Asia from South 
Asia. Itisa barrier, the crossing of which, the Soviet Union will not 
tolerate. The Soviet influence, which Mr. Warburg regrets, has always 





1 Arnold Toynbee, Civilization on Trial, Meridian Books; Inc., New York, p. 88, 
2 International Affairs, Moscow, February, 1956, p. 28, 
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been there. “That the Russians consider the Afghan territory north of 
the Hindukush as “‘reserved dominion”’ is evident from their demand on 
Kabul a few years ago that no United Nations technical personnel be used 
to explore the mineral potentialities of that area. Although the Afghans 
protesed against this interference in their domestic affairs, they complied, 
and subsequently allowed a Russian technical mission to discuss general 
plans for economic development.”’! It does not, therefore, seem reasonable 
to attribute the Soviet influence in Afghanistan to the U.S. military 
aid to Pakistan. 


Before considering India’s reaction, it would be helpful to evaluate 
India’s strategic situation and policies. Asa land power, India’s situation is 
very delicete. In the north-west her first line of defence is the Hindu- 
kush, her second and last, is the North-West Frontier. The first is with 
Afghanistan and the second with Pakistan. No country which has lost 
control of its strategic frontiers can hope to put up an effective defence. 
In fact, Lt.-Col. C. E. Bruce quotes with approval Sir Philip Chetwood’s 
remark that ‘“The side which has the frontier with it, will win.’’ He adds, 
“India cannot and never has been able to hold her frontier. without 
assistanee. To deny this fact would be futile, to ignore it must necessarily 
end in disaster.”*2. In the north and north-east, Chinese movements and 
maps indicate that India would soon be faced with trouble. But even 
here, she surrendered Tibet and thus brought China right up to her 
strategic approaches in the north. India does not seem to have the people 
either who can make up for natural disadvantages. “‘To Indians, the 
great disparity between Indian and Pakistani strength is no guarantee 
against Pakistan’s aggression. They recall that Pakistan sent its troops 
in Kashmir in 1948, at a time when it was still very weak to fight against 
the Indian army”.3 “India views Pakistan as an immediate and continuing 
threat to its security.’’4 . . . . Nothing can make up for such a low morale. 
So natural disadvantages and human weaknesses have combined to reduce 
the effectiveness of India as a land power. Even to hold her own frontiers, 
oo has to depend, as pointed out by Lt.-Col. Bruce, on the assistance of 
others. 


India has not yet her industrial potential so much developed as to be 
able to build a strong air force or a navy. She, no doubt, has a central 
position in the Indian ocean region and can provide a good naval base. 
But she has a zest for creating power vacuums. Recently, when the U.S. 
naval ships visited Singapore, the Indian press made loud protests. In 
short, India has not the power to defend herself but is determined to 
create power vacuums. 





1 Afghaniston, Human Relations Area Files, New Haven; 1956, p. 153. 

2 Lt.-Colonel C. E. Bruce. Waziristan, 1936-37, Eale and Polden Ltd. Aldenshot: 
1938 p. 61. 

3 Phillips Talbot and S. L. Papli, India and America, Harper and Brothers, New 
York: 1958, p. 91. 


4 Ibid., p. 94, 
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Although India objects to U.S. military aid to Pakistan, she herself 
is giving military aid and posting military missions, no matter how the 
people of the recipient country react. About Nepal, which is receiving 
Indian military aid, Mr. Werner Levi writes, “India has been assisting 
Nepal in the reconstruction of her armed forces. An Indian military 
mission was in Nepal for several years to reorganize and train the armed 
forces. The Indian Air Force is making an aerial survey of Western 
Nepal and Indian military engineers in various parts of Nepal are construct- 
ing roads and airfields. India is supplying material to Nepal. The presence 
of the Indian military personnel is of course grist for Nepalese nationalist 
propaganda mills; the government is hard pressed at times to defend 
their presence.””! 


So obviously, India’s objection is not to the military aid but to the 
recipient country. India prefers to deal with a weak Pakistan. In view 
of Pakistan’s strategic position the United States finds a weak Pakistan 
full of danger even to its own security. The two viewpoints are irreconcil- 
able. But India’s objections should end along with her disputes with Pakis- 
tan at some time or other. The canal waters disoute is before the World 
Bank. The Kashmir dispute is before the Security Council for the last ten 
years and every aspect of it has been discussed threadbare. India has 
rejected every proposal madeby the Security Council to resolve this dispute. 
It is now the Soviet veto which is the only sanction behind her untenable 
stand. But people of good sense have not yet lost hope. As recently as in 
November 27, 1958, the Foreign Minister of Norway, Mr. Halvard Lange, 
remarked in Karachi that the use of a United Nations Force might be an 
element in the solution of the Kashmir dispute. The day India gets over 
her egocentric and self-righteous attitude and begins to credit the rest of 
the world with some international morality and sense of justice, the Indo- 
Pakistan disputes will resolve themselves. 


The United States is well aware of Indian objections and has gone 
very much out of its way to meet them. In November, 1953, the United 
States had formally informed India that she was considering the grant of 
military aid to Pakistan. In May, 1954, when the U.S.A. signed the Mutual 
Defence Assistance Agreement with Pakistan, President Eisenhower 
assured India that Pakistan would not adopt an intransigent attitude in 
the settlement of existing disputes and if Pakistan were to develop an 
aggressive attitude, all the weight ct the disposal of the United States 
would be thrown into the balance against such a development. This has 
encouraged India to adopt an intransigent attitude. India’s reply was 
almost a rebuff. She soon demanded that American military observers 
should be removed from the United Nations team posted in Kashmir to 
supervise the ceasefire agieement. The American observers were duly 
removed. 


It is for the United States to decide whether its own interests are served 
by withholding military aid to Pakistan in order to appease India. As 





1 Pacific Affoirs, September 1957, p. 239. 
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Kissinger says: “The neutrasity of the uncommitted is possible, 
only so long as the United States remains strong spiritually and 
physically.... To gear our policy to what the uncommitted 
powers will accept may merely increase their feelings of 
insecurity o1 force them to move awey from us to demonstrate their indepen- 
dence... . Cor.versely, firm United States positions might induce the 
uncommitted powers to develop formulas which meet us at least part wav. 
The bargaining position of such countries as India, depends, after all, on 
their skill in finding a position between the two major powers.”’! In this 
firm free world position, Pakistan has a vital role to play. 





1 Henry A. Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons and 1 oreign Pclicy; Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1957, p. 266. 
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THE SUDANESE EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 


Hafeezur Rehman Khan 


— times immemorial the relations of Egypt and the Sudan have 

been governed by two major factors: (a) the River Nile which is 
responsible for supplying water; and (b) Egypt’s desire to play influential 
role in the area. The two factors are of course interrelated, but it was 
not just because of Egypt’s dependence on River Nile that she wanted to 
control its source, which lies far below. There were other reasons, too, 
like natural and human resources, that prompted Egyptian move in 
this direction. As in all such cases a change in the nature and character 
of the ruling class in Egypt did not produce any basic difference in the 
Egyptian attitude towards the South. From the early kings to Mohamed 
Ali, from the Egyptian nationalists of post-British occupation period, who 
wanted to re-establish the unity of the Nile Valley, to the Naguib-Nasser 
revolutionary group, this desire of the rulers of the Delta to reach the 
source of the Nile and beyond, is conspicuously present. However, 
sometimes the process was reversed and it was from the South that political 
authority emanated. The result of this process was that the two countries 
enjoyed close relationship. 


It was after the Turkish conquest of Nubia (1518) that this relation- 
ship was severed and Egyptian influence over the Sudan almost disappeared. 
The revival of it came under Mohamed Ali who was recognized by the 
Sultan at Constantinople as the Viceroy of Egypt (1805). Under him the 
unity of Nile Valley was re-established. Mohamed Ali’s efforts to 
streamline the civil administration and the army were aimed at replacing 
the crumbling Ottoman rule by a powerful vigorous administration. ! 
Had the interests of European Powers not been so much entrenched as 
they were, Mohamed Ali would have perhaps been successful in his 
mission and some kind of national cohesion amongst the Arabs might 
have been achieved.2 The military revolt of 1882 in Egypt and the Mahdist 
revolt in the Sudan, about the same time, were in a way continuation of 
the same consciousness. Though the immediate causes were different, 
military revolt in Egypt was caused by the dislike of foreign European 





1 For the Sudanese nationalist interpretation of the motives of Mohamed Ali's 
conquest of the Sudan, see Mekki Abbas: The Sudan Question, Faber & Faber, Ltd., 
London, pp. 26-29. 

For the Egyptian version, see Dr. M..Shafik Ghorbal, Building up of a 
Single Egyptian-Sudanese Fatherland, The Unity of the Nile Valley and its 
Geographical Basis and its Manifestations in History, Cairo, 1947. 

2 After the death of Mohamed Ali Islamic revival under Arab leadership and an 
Arab Caliphate was being preached by Abdur Rahman Kawakibi of Syria whose “‘books, 
Published in Cairo, were secretly circulated among Arab nationalists.’”’ The Middle, 
East, A Political and Economic Survey (Ed.) Sir Reader Bullard, 3rd _ Edition 
Oxford University Press, London, 1958, p. 12. 
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interference, while the Mahdist action was motivated by the desire to clean 
the mess in Egyptian-Sudanese polity.! Undoubtedly, the immiediate 
target of the Sudanese direct action was the corrupt Egyptian administra- 
tion. But the real target of these militant reformists was foreign 
economic and political domination. Hence, the joy in the nationalist 
circles in Cairo at the victory of the Mahdist forces aiming to clear the Nile 
Valley from the foreigners. 


In this struggle the British got the upper hand, occupied Egypt 
and reinstated Tawfiq. After consolidating their position in Egypt 
they marched south and conquered the Sudan. Under the cover of 
using force on behalf of the Egyptian rulers who reigned but did 
not rule, the British could on the one hand throw dust into the eyes of the 
other European powers, jealous of the growth of British empire in Africa 
and at the same time deal a mortal blow to the Egyptian desire for uniting 
the Nile Valley. 


Needless to say that the Egyptian nationalists could not do anything 
to stop the British in their attempts to widen the gulf between the people 
of Egypt and the Sudan. For, not only the Egyptian nationalist movement 
itself was in an embryonic stage and was crushed by the British occupation 
but the British were in the zenith of their power. However, as soon as 
the Egyptian national movement grew in strength it demanded “‘complete 
independence for Egypt and the Sudan” and the withdrawal of the British 
from the Sudan. After gaining independence for Egypt in 1922 the 
nationalist demand for full Egyptian authority over the Sudan became 
more vociferous. The fact that more emphasis was placed by the Egyptian 
politicians on the legality of their demand rather than on the unity of the 
people of the Nile Valley, reflects upon the character of Egyptian nationa- 
lism of that period, as well as on their understanding of the problem. 
Frustration amongst the Egyptians in settling their disputes with Britain 
and in solving the Sudan problem resulted in the assassination of the 
Governor-General, Sir Lee Stack. The consequent forced withdrawal 
of the Egyptian soldiers and officials severed whatever connection the 
Egyptians had with the Sudanese at the official level and left the British 
free to carry out their plans in the Sudan without any interference. 


The British as the rulers of the Sudan exploited the differences 
amongst the Sudanese and also magnified those between the Sudanese and 
Egyptians. The British who reconquered the Sudan for Egypt, under the 
belief that the Sudan ‘naturally belongs to Egypt and that the Govern- 
ment which rules the Delta of the Nile should also hold the banks of the 
river, if not the sources, at all events for a long way up the course,? 





! Writing about Mehdi, Gunther says: ‘He was what now a days we would call 
a fanatic nationalist with overpowering religious overtones.’’ Inside Africa, Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1955, p. 232. Also see Paul B. Henze: ‘‘The Shamil Problem,’’ The 
Middle East in Transition (edited), Walter Z. Laquer Frederick A Praeger, New York, 
. pp. 415-443. 

2 Lord Cromer, cited M. A. Nigumi, A Great Trusteeship, The Carvel Press, 
London, 1958, p. 20. 
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discovered after establishing themselves in the Sudan that the Sudanese 
were different from the Egyptians. With the growth of nationalism in Egypt 
and the weakening of the British position there the British belief in the 
separate character of the Sudan grew stronger.! The logical sequence 
of this policy was the closing of the Southern Sudanese states from the 
people of the North. The British in orderto put brakes on Egyptian 
nationalism used their position of strength in the Sudan (as was demons- 
trated by their ultimatum to Egypt after the assassination of Sir Lee Stack, 
and the threat of the flow of the Nile water into Egypt).2 The British 
developed an inner fortress, a kind of administrative Chinese Wall for 
preserving their position in case it was threatened by the nationalist 
movements in the Sudan.3 


From the time of expulsion of Egyptians onward the British gradually 
worked for the establishment of a separate Sudanese State. The Sudan 
because of its Condominium Status was not placed under the Colonial 
Office, but was looked after by the Sudan Agency in London which gave 
almost autonomous powers to the administration in Khartoum. Atout 
half the administrative budget was earmarked for salaries and very little 
amount was spent on the Sudanese public improvements. Some 
Sudanese were of the opinion that “British rule was certainly not corrupt, as 
the Egyptian rule might have been. Butit was justas certainly 
exploitative.”’4 


However, the development of national consciousness, due to the 
country’s peculiar geographical, historical and social factors, was delayed 











1 British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, pronounced: “ The position 
of the Sudan in relation to Egypt and ourselves has fundamentally changed on acccunt 
of the recognition of the independence of Egypt ...”’’ Cited Arnold J. Toynl ee, 
Survey of International Affairs, 1925, Vol.1. The Islamic World since the Peace Setile- 
ment, Oxford University Press, London, 1927, p. 247. 


2 Foreign Secretary, Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons on 
15 December, 1954, concluding his speech remarked: ‘‘If we have a friendly Egyptian 
Government to deal with . . . we shall invite them to join us in an inquiry as to what 
water is available for Sudan after making full allowance for Fgypt’’ cited Toynbee. 
Ibid, p. 265. 


3 It was due to the British policy of treating the Southern Sudan separately from 
the rest of the country that separatist loyalties developed in that part of the country in 
the recent years and the British encouragement to these aspirations gave the Southern 
Sudanese hopes of completely separating their identity from the North. These hopes, 
however, were frustrated due to the ascendancy to power in Egypt of Naguib-Nasser 
Revolutionary regime which quickened the pace of the Sudan towards independence. 
(Gunther: Inside Africa, p. 242). Ironically enough these Southern Sudanese elements 
went to Cairo for help to squeeze out folitical concessions in the struggle for the Suden. 


4 J. Gunther, Op. Cit., p. 239. The British official position was that “Britain has 
no vital economic or strategic interests in the Sudan . . . ’”’ See Records of Conversa- 
tions, Notes and Papers exchanged between the Royal Egyptian Government and the 
United Kingdom Government (March 1950—November 1951), Cairo, 1951, p. 71, 
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for quite some time.! The failure of Mahdi to unite the Muslims, in 
general, and the people of the Nile Valley, in particular, round the banner 
of the ‘Faithful’ and the subsequent degeneration of the movement on the 
hands of his Khalifa Abdullahi2 gave Mahdism a local character. 
That in return divided the Sudanese themselves by excluding the non- 
adherents to their ‘ideology’ from the ‘Umma’—the Islamic community. 
On the defeat of the Sudanese military power and total annihilation of the 
Mahdists, the old divisions on the sectarian lines (tarigah) re-emerged 
with greater differences,3 around which at a later stage the politicians built 
up their strength. As a result, the Sudanese political parties could not 
develop a real secular politics and nationalism until after the World War 
II.4 Opponents of Mahdism were patronized by the British in the early 
days of colonialism but later, when their administration was consolidated, 
the British gave recognition to Mahdi’s posthumous son, Sayyid Abdul 
Rahman-al Mahdi, and there were even rumours of the restoration of a 
Mahdist monarchy in his person.5 


With the development of a middle class in the Sudanese society a 
shift in the Sudanese nationalism took place. Graduates of the Gordon 
College, Khartoum, and others from the middle class, asa result of their 
contacts with other Arab countries and education in academic institutions 
in the Middle East, developed a national consciousness somewhat 
different in character than that of the members and leaders of different 
tarigahs. It was only after World War II with an increasing number 
of students going to the United Kingdom for higher studies and training 
and greater contact of other Sudanese with Britain® that “the Islamic 
nationalism of the Mahdiyah was instinctivly felt to be an anachronism.” 
However, the influence of the tarigahs and the two Sayyids over the 
political parties remained so considerable that they were criticised of 
being ‘‘an unreai facade covering the old rivalry between the Mahdist 
and Mirghanist tarigahs.”® Abdul Rehman El Mahdi, the spiritual 
leader of the Umma Party—probably the richest man in the country 


1 See P. M. Holt ‘Sudanese Nationalism and Self-determination”; The Middle 
East Journal Vol. 10, No. 3, 1956, p. 239. 

2 M. A. Nigumi : Op. Cit. pp. 17-20. 

3 See J. Spencer Trimingham: Islam: in the Suden. Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1949, p. 185-241 for the history and organization of religious orders in the Sudan. 

4 Writing as late as 1946 Tringham noticed the lack of any true sense of national 
consciousness amongst the Sudanese, Jbid., p. 261. 

5 Earlier when the Condominium was not yet introduced London “ flirted with 
the idea of making the Sudan a kingdom with Sam (FI Sayed Sir Ali Mirghani Pasha, 
leader of the powerful Khatmia) as king and a counterpoise to Mahdist strength”; 
Gunther, Op. Cit., p. 243. 

6 “ The British were such exemplary patriots that we could not help learning 
patriotism from them’”’—a Khartoum editor quoted by Claire Sterling ““A Report from 
the Sudan: All we need is time.” The Reporter, New York, June 12, 1958, p, 22. 


7 P. M. Holt, Op. Cit, 


8 Ibid. 
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stood for complete independence from both United Kingdom and Egypt, 
while Ali Mirghan’s Khatimiyyah tarigah was in alliance with the 
Ashiqqa whose aim was unity with Egypt. As such when the revision 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 was being negotiated and agreed 
upon in 1945, leaders of the Sudanese public opinion were sharply divided 
amongst themselves. 


An effort of independent members of the old Graduates General 
Conference—division amongst their ranks had turned the two opposing 
Sudanese parties in 1942 into pro-Egyptian and pro-British faction—to 
work out-a formula for a united action to influence the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations, resulted in further division amongst the supporters of 
independence. Their demand of a free “Sudanese democratic govern- 
ment in union with Egypt and in alliance with Britain”! met with opposi- 
tion in Egyptian political circles. These circles were interested in the 
evacuation of the British both from Egypt and the Sudan and as such were 
more inclined towards Ashiqqa programme of unity under the Egyptian 
Crown. As far as the British attitude towards self-government to the 
Sudan was concerned, they were not planning for it. There were not 
enough Sudanese technicians and administrators and the country had no 
legislature till 1948. 


1 Mekki Abbas, Op. Cit., p. 111. 


—To be Continued. 


“THE CRESCENT AND THE RISING SUN ” 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 
Mohamed Samin Khan 


THE CRESCENT AND THE RISING SUN : Indonesian Islam 
under the Japanese ,Occupation; 1942-1945: By Harry J. Benda; Assistant 
Professor of History, University of Rochester; W. van Hoeve Ltd; The 
Hague and Bandung. 


— and orientalists in the West can be broadly classified into 


two distinct groups. On the one hand there are those who in order 
to sanctify a particular hypothesis, accept and propagate illogical postulates 
with regard to the East. Their primary object is to ridicule the Orient 
and its institutions. They have a superficial interest in the East and 
indulge in facile generalisations even about its profounder aspects and 
values. On the other hand, there are some sincere and objective scholars 
who try to evaluate the East in its own terms and values. Not only are 
these scholars painstaking and erudite; they also possess a genuine sympathy 
for the subject of their study. 


Mr. Harry J. Benda belongs to this latter group of scholars and his 
book under review may be regarded as a remarkable achievement of 
scholarly objectivity and intellectual honesty. Unlike many European 
writers he does not give any undue importance to nationalism in the body- 
politic of the Indonesian archipelago. He evaluates the significance of 
that ideological factor common to all Muslim countries—the religion of 
Islam. 


After the Second World War., because of the success of Communism 
and as a reaction against colonialism, people attached great importance 
to the significance of nationalism in the Indonesian freedom movement. 
The contribution of Islam towards the emancipation of Indonesia from 
colonialism was never properly evaluated. This monumental study by 
Professor Harry J. Benda proposes to put the contribution of Islam to the 
freedom struggle of Indonesia, specially during the period of Japanese 
occupation, in its proper perspective. As the author himself abserves 
his book deals with the “political aspect of Indonesian Islam” and he traces 
the origin and growth of Islam from the very beginning. 


Mr. Benda expressly mentions that Islam in Indonesia was introduced by 
the Indian Muslim traders, during the Muslim rule in India. Thus theIslam 
with which the Indonesians came into contact was Indian sufism and 
not Arab puritanism of that period. It was only later that Arab orthodoxy 
was introduced into Indonesia by the Hadramaut Arabs. The popular 
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theory about Islam being spread by the sword in the entire Muslim World, 
as propagated by Christian writers and more recently by Hindu writers, 
does not, therefore, hold ground in Indonesia. There Islam was introduced 
by a trading community to an urban community. Nationalist writers had 
deliberately given too much importance to the pre-Muslim pseudo-Hindu 
civilization of Indonesia with obvious ulterior motives. They maintained 
that puritanical monotheistic Islam had actually come in contact with 
pantheistic Hinduism in Indonesia, thereby implying that the two could 
co-exist. Yet, as mentioned by Mr. Benda, in actual fact it was Indian 
sufism which had come in contact with local syncretic Indonesian 
mysticism. 


The Dutch policy in Indonesiain the earlier period was based on mistaken 
notions about Islam. Regarding themselves as a superior race and their 
religion as superior to Islam, it was their object and mission to christianise 
Indonesia. This policy was based on the wrong assumption that because 
of the heterogenous character of Indonesian Islam Christianity would be 
a success. Moreover, since the Dutch saw Islam through the eyes of the 
West they mistook the Ulema to be the clerical hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Caliph in Istanbul to be the Pope of Islam. 
Hence there was a great deal of apprehension about Indonesian Islam. 
Everything Islamic in this earlier period was suspected and there was no 
liaison between the Dutch and the Indonesians. 


Snouck Hurgronje. the much-publicised Dutch authority on Indo- 
nesian Islam, attempted to lay down an entirely new policy. The author 
of the book under review, has made a coherent analysis of the so-called 
successful policy of this celebrated ‘authority.’ Snouck Hurgronje 
belonged to that class of European writers who combined an indiscreet 
curiosity with shallow scholarship—a class which disguised its ulterior 
motives behind a benign cultural paternalism. 


Snouck Hurgronje maintained that Islam had two distinct aspects, 
one religious and the other political. For the Dutch the enemy was 
Islam as a political force and not Islam asa religion. For Islam as a religion 
Hurgronje counselled toleration. As fer its political aspects which he 
regarded dangerous, he enjoined that they should be suppressed by force. 
He felt that strict vigilance should be observed vis-a-vis the extra-territorial 
relationship and influence of Indonesian Islam. The Dutch policy should 
thus be “support for and encouragement of those social elements least 
under the sway of Islamic fanaticism, the Adat-chiefs and rulers of the 
outer Islands, and the Priyayi-elite on Java’’. 


Mr. Benda lays down the basis of the Dutch policy in Indonesia and it 
may be said inall fairness that his conclusions, far from being generalisa- 
tions, are both logical and plausible. First, the Dutch had realized that 
Islam shall never accept foreign domination as a permanent factor. They 
thought that would result in friction and in future there will be no lasting 
bond between the Netherlands and Indonesia. Secondly, Adat institutions 
and hierarchy, a refuge of reaction and conservatism, could be trusted to 
be the chief opponents of Islam. But as Islam was dynamic the Adat 
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institutions were not strong enough to resist the continual Islamic onslaught. 
And lastly, Islam in spite of its dynamism was not modern enough and 
hence would not serve the objects of the Dutch policy. They maintained, 
therefore, that the establishment of a westernised Indonesia could be the 
only aim of their policy. They felt that both the Priyayi and the Santri 
cultures were to be superseded by the Dutch civilisation, which like their 
religion and race they presumed to be superior. 


But even the ‘liberal’ policy of the ‘Ethical Era’ was soon abandoned. 
This retreat into reaction was due to the unexpected revival of Islam in 
Indonesia, which signified for the Dutch the failure of their own policy. 
Not only the Dutch policy had failed with regard to Islam; it had also 
failed vis-a-vis the Western educated elite of Indonesia created by them- 
selves. For both combinedto drive the Dutch out of Indonesia, after the 
demise of the Japanese. 


Like other Muslim countries Indonesia was also subjected to different 
currents. On the one hand there were local currents which assumed the 
form of national chauvinism. Equally important were the inter-Islamic 
currents which originated in other parts of the Muslim World and then 
migrated to Indonesia. Mr. Benda expressly makes a mention of the 
various Islamic movements of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, such as 
the Aligarh Movement, the Reformism of the early twentieth century in 
India, the Qadiani Movement and other less important movements of 
Muslim India which profoundly influenced Indonesian Islam. It is also 
significant that the ulemas both in India and Indonesia, became organiz- 
ed into a political community at one and the same time. 


When Japan first came in contact with Islam in Indonesia, its 
entire policy was dictated by certain strategic factors. This. policy 
was dictated by the global strategy of the Axis Powers in relation to the 
entire Muslim World which (with the exception of neutral Turkey) was 
under the domination of the Allied Powers. It was a short-term policy, 
motivated by the exigencies of war. The object of Japan was not to 
occupy the Indonesian archipelago permanently, for Japan was geographi- 
cally a South-Asian power and as such could not afford to have a permanent 
enemy in the area. The Japanese policy was a complete anti-thesis to the 
policy of the Netherlands. 


In the beginning the Japanese, because of their “chosen race” theory 
and because of their ignorance of Islam, tried to give Islam a subsidiary 
position. Later they realized their folly and tried to find similarities 
between Islam and the Shinto. And in their last days they were content 
to appeal to the Indonesians on the basis of equality. 


Unlike the Dutch, who suspected Islam and the extra-territorial ideo- 
logical influences of Islam, the Japanese were more suspicious of the 
Western educated Indonesians. The Japanese attempted to mobilize 
and guide Indonesian Islam. In that, like others elsewhere, they failed 
completely. But perhaps by pursuing such a policy they unintentionally 
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gave added importance to Islam which had been suppressed by the Dutch. 
Since the Japanese policy was anti-nationalist, Western educated Indo- 
nesians carried on a calculated campaign of calumny against the role 
of the Islamic parties during the Japanese occupation. Because of the 
mistrust of the nationalist and the Islamic forces in Indonesia, there grew 
up a conflict between the two. In the words of Mr. Benda this conflict 
“between Islamic and non-religious political forces not only marked the 
concluding stages of Japanese rule, it has survived as one of the young 
Republic’s most significant legacies of the occupation era”. 


Mr. Benda’s book, which grew up from a doctoral thesis of the 
Cornell University, is divided in two parts. Part one, under the title 
“The Colonial Legacy’ has three chapters dealing with Indonesian Islam 
during the Dutch rule. Without it, it would have been difficult to analyse 
the Japanese policy, as there could be no standards for comparison and 
contrast. Part two deals with the Japanese occupation and contains five 
chapters which deal with the entire period of the Japanese rule from April 
1942 to August 1945. It contains an elaborate history and analysis 
of this controversial period of Indonesian history. The book also 
carries copious footnotes and a comprehensive bibliography. 


Mr. Benda has had the benefit of coming in contact with eminent 
Dutch, American and Indonesian authorities on the subject. He has 
also been fortunate enough in being a student of the Grand Old Man of 
Indonesian politics, the late Haji Agus Salim. The present writer who 
knew that venerable personality can say without fear of contradiction that 
he not only possessed an unrivalled knowledge and insight into Indonesian 
affairs, but also had the ability to convey it to his admirers. 


In conclusion it may be stressed that, in spite of the paucity of material 


on the subject, Professor Harry J. Benda has made an excellent study of 
this important period of Indonesian history. 





NOTES 
I 
CONVERTIBILITY OF POUND STERLING! 


For the first time since 1939, the pound sterling has been made 
convertible into gold, dollar or any other currency for non-residents of 
the sterling area. Prior to this dramatic move, the position was such 
that only the residents belonging to what was known as American account 
at the Bank of England were allowed this automatic right of convertibility, 
as far as their sterling earnings from current transactions were concerned. 
For the residents of the sterling area, there was, and still is, no such facility. 
Even for the countries which did not belong to either the Dollar or Sterling 
area, there was no such provision available. If they earned any sterling 
balance, they could get them released only through periodic agreements, 
with the Bank of England. They were not allowed to make payments 
from their own sterling holdings to the American account in payment of 
imports from the dollar area. For this type of transfer, were it ever allowed, 
would have made the blocked sterling automatically convertible into gold 
or dollar on demand, which would have put pressure on Britain’s balance 
of payments with the Dollar area. The recent decision to make sterling 
convertible, which has been followed by the other West European countries 
as well, is thus merely an extension of the right of transferability to non- 
resident sterling earned from current transactions. 


In spite of the above limitations the present decision reflects a great 
deal of improvement in the competitive strength of the British economy, 
which for the first time since the Great Wars, has opened the way 
towards a progressive multilateralization of international commerce. 
World trade as is well-known got unduly restricted since the First World 
War as a result of uneven growth of different national economies fostered 
under the policy of anarchy practised by the nations in their commercial 
dealings with each other. The obvious benefits of territorial division of 
labour were thus sacrificed at the altar of national policies for full employ- 
ment, vigorously pursued by the Western countries although the price for 
them has been too heavy in the shape of creaping inflation. Naturally, 
such anarchy in the formulation and execution of domestic policies could 
not but find its counterpart in the international payment system. The 
1.M.F. envisaged a progressive decline in such policies of controls, but its 
hope remained merely a dream for a long time. As a result, different 
types of payment systems developed which insulated trade within areas 
and regions. The world failed to reap the benefits that were within its 
reach. The return to convertibility, however modest might be its extent, 
has once again held up the prospects of greater regional specialization based 
on competitive power in production and exchange. 


1. By M.K. Chowdhury. 
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Moreover, the introduction of convertibility will force some amount 
of monetary and financial discipline on the countries concerned. This 
will, in other words, provide a strong incentive to them to follow each other 
in step, in respect of monetary policies which have had the misfortune, in 
recent years, of being completely disorderly. Instead of the pious wishes 
and empty admonitions from the I.M.F., the convertibility of the currencies 
will act as a strong deterrent to the desire of unchecked monetary expan- 
sion in the shape of a constant threat on the dollar and gold reserves. 


As far as the primary commodity producing countries of the Sterling 
area are concerned, the decision to merge all external accounts into a single 
whole and make it convertible is likely to produce a mixed reaction. It 
is clear that they have not gained much from the short-term point of view. 
Formerly non-resident sterling was available rather forcibly to be spent 
on the products of the Sterling area. Japan, for example, had the incentive 
to spend its sterling holdings on the purchase of Pakistani cotton. Now 
she can get her sterling proceeds converted into dollars or, what comes 
to the same thing, pay into American account at the Bank of England, for 
the import of superior quality American cotton. This may induce a fall 
in the demand for our cotton. 


But these are temporary hardships which have tobe faced in any 
case and they are likely to vanish, once production is organised on more 
efficient and competitive basis through the use of improved seed and 
methods of cultivation. For jute and tea, our other two principal exports, 
we need have no such fear, as their demand is regulated by factors not nece- 
ssarily connected with convertibility. Of course, our developing manu- 
facturing industries will have to feel the pinch of competition, as demands 
for goods in general will now be more widespread and selling will become 
a really hard job. But competition provides the only incentive to reduce 
costs which we must do in all our industrial sectors if we want to survive 
industrially in the world. 


In short, the convertibility of sterling, even in its limited aspect, is a 
real achievement in the field of international trade since the days of the 
Gold Standard. Its maintenance and further extension to full convertibility 
will depend, however, on international cooperation in keeping the effective 
demand at a high level, especially in the United States. A heavy respon- 
sibility rests, therefore, on the shoulders of the United States, which we 
hope will come up to the task that lies ahead. 


lt 


THE CYPRUS SETTLEMENT 


__ Britain, Turkey and Greece by agreeing on the establishment of an 
independent Republic of Cyprus have made a positive contribution to the 
stability of the region. The strategic importance of the island can hardly 
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be overemphasised. Lying 40 miles south of Turkey, 65 miles west of the 
Syrian province of the U.A.R. and 500miles east of Greece, it can be 
coveted by any power, interested in disturbing the status quo in the area. 
Apart from the isiand’s close proximity to Turkey and Greece, both of 
which are members of NATO, it is regarded by Britain as ‘‘a convenient 
base for peace-time operations in the Middle East and for advance troops 
in war.”! Though the concept of Cyprus as a base considerably changed 
after the Anglo-French-Israeli attack on Egypt, in 1956, the fact that it was 
not abandoned by Britain is significant. 


The recent tripartite agreement retains for Britain the advantage of 
military bases on the island, for whose integrity satisfactory guarantees 
have to be given by Greece, Turkey and the Republic of Cyprus.2 Since 
British commitments in the Middle East are outside the scope of NATO3 
and the security of these bases was the responsibility of Britain herself, 
these guarantees will ensure their permanency. The independence, 
territorial integrity and security of the Republic of Cyprus will be guaran- 
teed by Greece, Britain and Turkey. Moreover, there will be a treaty of 
alliance between the Republic, Greece, and Turkey, under which they will 
cooperate for their common defence. 


Undoubtedly the agreement is a compromise. But looking at it 
purely from the British interests the agreement is quite an achievement for 


British statesmanship. It shows that when the British correctly assess 
their genuine interests in common with others they can come out with 
unusual success even in areas where their long-held positions are at stake. 


The round-table conference was made possible by the Turco-Greek 
agreement reached earlier, under which both the parties abandoned their 
respective claims of partition and Enosis, in the interest of a compromise. 
The Cyprus question raised by the Greek communist leader, Zachariades, 
in 1945, and taken up by the Parliament two years later, has been a source 
of major concern for Britain since then. Enosis, or the union of Cyprus 
with Greece, which was declared as the basic policy of the people of 
Cyprus and the people of Greece, caused many a diplomatic shipwreck. 
Not long ago the Greek Cypriots, who form four-fifths of the population 
in Cyprus, modified their demand for the island’s independence with 
freedom to join Greece. The Turkish Cypriots, the remaining one-fifth, 
fearful of domination by the Greek majority, wanted partition of the island 
and had naturally the backing of Turkey. Keeping in mind the bitter- 
ness between the Greek-Turkish relations the present rapprochement is 
a pleasant change-over. The explanation perhaps lies in the worsening 
situation in the Middle East with the defection of Iraq from the Western 

1 The Middle East: A Political and Economic Survey, Oxford University Press, 
London 1958, p. 167. 

3 The Dawn Karachi 24 February 1959. 

3 C.M. Woodhouse “Cyprus and the Middle Eastern Crisis,’’ International 
Journal, Winter 1955-6, Vol. XI No.1, Toronto, pr. 4-5, 
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camp. The attempt to woo Belgrade in some kind of Balkan Pact was 
also responsible for burying the hatchet. It is also suggested in some 
quarters that Mr. Dulles’ warning that America might have to wash her 
hands off the Middle East if Greece and Turkey continued to quarrel, 
weighed with the considerations of the Greek and Turkish representa- 
tives when they met at Zurich for talks on Cyprus. ! 


Whatever the causes behind the Cyprus accord, it has opened a new 
chapter in the history of Cypriots, who after a long period of foreign rule 
will have now to carry out their responsibilities as a free people. It is in 
this context that the accord should be viewed. Better relations between 
Turkey and Greece will have their impact on communal relations in the 
island, but will not be a guarantee for a healthy growth of Cypriot national- 
ism. Constitutional arrangements, if directed towards the creation of 
broader loyalties and wider horizons, can do a lot in forging a unified 
nation. The proposition that reserved rights for the Turkish community 
be built up in the constitution and prowers be given to the signatories, i.e. 
Britain, Turkey and Greece, to intervene in case the rights of the minority 
are violated or threatened, may be a good safeguard for the minority, but 
it is a poor substitute for a guarantee given by the general will of the 
people to protect the interests of the nation’s components. Little 
frictions and clashes or narrow communal interests, when allowed to 
look beyond the borders of the country for support, may create more 
tension and retard the progress of the nation as a whole. 


The complicated constitutional arrangements providing fora President, 
Vice-President enjoying the right of veto and the unusual number of three 
Houses of Parliament may also prove to be too much of a burden on the 
shoulders of the new Republic. A good amount of ingenuity and good- 
will will be required to carry out fresh responsibilities for which both the 
communities will have to be on constant watch. 





1 ‘London Diary’ by Critic, reproduced from New Statesman by Pakistan Times, 
25th February, 1959. 





BOOK-REVIEWS 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION ; Jean and Simone Lacouture ; Translated by 
Francis Scarfe, London, Nethuen and Co. Ltd., 1958, pp. 532; 35 s. 


The book under review is a translation from the French published in 
1956, under the title “‘L’Egypte en Mouvement,” by Editions du Seuil, 
Paris. The translation published in 1958 incorporates developments 
during these two years. This work is perhaps the most exhaustive study 
of Egypt, in the contemporary period. The authors, husband and wife, 
have lived in Egypt for many years and have seen with their own eyes its 
revolutionary drama. Both are journalists; Jean Lacouture was a corres- 
pondent for France-Soir and wrote for La Nef, Homes et Mondes Politique 
Entrangere and Temoignage Chretien. The journalistic style and impres- 
sionistic approach to the Egyptian past and current history makes the book 
considerably interesting. 


The book is divided into five parts. In the brief introduction the authors 
have developed the theme of an Egyptian personality taking form in the 
historic past of the Pharaohs and maintaining its essentials throughout the 
long course of history. It is argued that the Egyptian personality, evolved 
through the contacts of Asian and Arab conquerors, is not just Arab. 
It is African as well as Asian. More contacts in the future are forecast 
between Egypt and Africa and Asia. That reminds one of Nasser’s 
three circles in which Egypt expects to play a leading part. 


Part one dealing with the awakening of Egypt starts with the advent 
of Bonanparte and covers the Egyptian history from that time to the burn- 
ing of Cairo in January 1952. Bonaparte and the members of his French 
expedition and the French record in Egypt receive a sympathetic treatment 
from the authors. The Muslim policies of the British, Spaniards, Italians 
and Russians are compared with the ‘Muslim character’ of Bonaparte’s 
Egyptian policy. It is advanced that he loved Islam even before marching 
into Egypt and “‘spent most of his conversation with Goethe in discussing 
Mohamed, while Islam occupied his thoughts and gave him an endless 
subject of conversation on Saint Helena to the last hours of his life”. 


(p. 44) 


In Part two, the Free Officers Movement and their Republic are 
discussed with intelligent sympathy and perceptiveness. The Revolutionary 
regime’s dictatorial character and its employment of police methods are 
also emphasised. There is a penetrating analysis of Nasser-Naguib 
relationship culminating in Naguib’s fall. 


Part three of the book is devoted to the working life in Egypt. Its 
gentle and humanistic approach makes one believe that perhaps it is written 
by the fairer of the Lacoutures. The same is true of the chapter on Cairo 
—the city of convulsions. About the Egyptian fellah the authors remark: 
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“The life ofa Fellah, little better than a slave, issohard that his every action 
is as utilitarian as the soil he works on. He lives in dirt and squalor with- 
out seeming to notice his surroundings. He has not only lost all aesthetic 
sense, but seems to have lost the desire to create anything.” (p. 338) 
However, “‘the Egyptian peasant is less opposed to progress than our 
own. Obeying the Nazir, the Umda and even the reforming Khawaga 
without raising a murmur; he accepts and carries out all sorts of experi- 
ments without even grasping them imaginatively, or understanding their 
significance.” (p 339) Lacoutures are very optimistic about Nasser’s 
agrarian reforms and model villages. Writing about Liberation Province, 
Mudiriyat el Tahrir, they observe: ““The Houses are set in rows along large 
thoroughfares; the workshops, stables, poultry-sheds make one think of a 
farm in a welfare state” (p. 351). Nasser’s schemes of family planning are 
appreciated by the authors who think “only a government at once popular 
and bold can take such steps” (.p361). 


The concluding chapters deal with Egypt’s search for a national 
culture, her relationship with Islam and the modern world and her great 
test during the Anglo-French-Israeli invasion of 1956. This part of the 
book is particularly directed towards the Western readers. A geniune 
attempt has been made to understand Islam and explain the problems of 
the Muslim world today. But non-Western readers, especially Muslims, 
may feel somewhat annoyed at certain references to their religion. The 
authors of Egypt in Transition, however, deserve to be complimented over 
their bold assessment of Egypt’s problems and the problems of the Middle 
East. The mental attitudes of the Western countries and their reactions 
to new Egypt are critically analysed. Unfortunately the authors skip 
over the relations of Israel with Egypt and conveniently ignore the fact 
that the Arab-Israeli conflict is one of the major problems facing the 
Middle East today. 


The book’s limitations largely stem from its source material—the 
writings of the early colonial officers, and the authors’ own historical 
materialist concept and their attempt to fit the events of the Egyptian history 
into a class-struggle sequence. Nevertheless, the humanism of Lacoutures 
has softened the angularities of the subject and the book remains quite 


absorbing. 
—H.R. K. 


I 


COLLOQUIUM ON OVERSEAS CHINESE ; Edited by Norton 
H. Fried International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1958. 


The people of China, despite their conservatism and their traditional 
family ties, are to be found in all parts of the civilised world. They take 
with them that conservatism to other lands and in their new homes live in 
tight and individual communities. A study of the Hua-chi’iao (overseas 
Chinese ‘is contained in the collection of papers read at a colloquium at 
Chicago in 1957 and these have been collated in the brochure. Is it an 
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acknowledgement of the limited interest in the Hua-chi’iao that the 
brochure has been duplicated and not been produced in a printing press? 


The object of the colloquium was not to contribute to 
the knowledge and understanding of overseas Chinese, but rather to explore 
the range of interest in the problems of the Hua-chi’iao; to ascertain 
areas in which research was being carried out, to obtain a unifying series 
of brief surveys of overseas Chinese in a number of different locales. This 
object has been met by surveys in Java, North Borneo, Singapore, Great 
Britain,United States, Peru and British Caribbean. Here we have the 
Chinese “‘in exile’ in varying degrees of civilisation, and we have a lucid 
exposition in the seven papers, reproduced in the brochure of the social, 
economic, political and psychological impact on the overseas Chinese and 
their own contribution in these fields, in the lands of their adoption. 


The proceedings of the colloquium make interesting reading, while 
the discussion which followed made a valuable contribution to the subject 
under review. In all, the brochure throws much light on how the over- 
seas Chinese live, and move in the countries of their adoption. 


—S.R.L. 
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DOCUMENTS 
I 
Text of the President's Broadcast on Land Reforms in Pakistan 


“You will recall that in the very first Press Conference that I addressed 
after assuming office as Chief Martial Law Administrator, I stated that 
I proposed to introduce land reforms in West Pakistan. This is a most 
complex and far-reaching problem, and soon after I assumed office as 
President, I constituted, therefore, a Land Reforms Commission under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Akhtar Husain, Governor, West Pakistan, to examine 
this matter in all its bearings. The Commission was required to consider the 
problems relating to the ownership and tenancy of agricultural land and to 
recommend measures for ensuring better production and social justice as 
well as security of tenure for those engaged in cultivation. 


In so far as the laws, practices and institutions governing the ownership 
and use of land influence production incentives, and, in any agrarian 
society like ours, determine the social attitudes of those engaged in 
agriculture, there is a direct link between land reforms and economic 
development and social growth. It has been my feeling for some time 
that our low agricultural production and the general apathy of the rural 
masscs arose principally from institutional defects in our agrarian structure 
and maladjustment in the terms on which land was being used for 
agricultural purposes. 


Ever since Independence politicians have talked of introducing land 
reforms in West Pakistan with aview to removing these defects and 
revitalizing rural society, but, for reasons which youall know, nothing 
effective was done. On the other hand, their empty talk of reforms raised 
false hopes and unfounded fears which resulted in embittering jiandlord- 
tenant relations and created uncertainties regarding the future rights and 
obligations of both landlords and tenants relative to the ownership and use of 
land. These uncertainties, I am sure, have contributed in some measure 
to current stagnation in agricultural production. 


My object in setting up the Land Reforms Commission was to enable 
the Government to devise a rational land tenure policy which will satisfy, 
on the one hand, the social need for greater equality of opportunity and 
social status, and on the other, the economic need for increasing 
agricultural production and improving the standard of rural living through 
amore equitable distribution of income from land. The setting up of the 
Commission was a link in the chain of measures that we propose to 
take to create an economically viable, socially free and politically stable 
and progressive society. 
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You will appreciate that the requirements of social justice and the 
interests of economic development are not always identical and it was a 
difficult task that I had set to the Commission. I had also required the 
Commission to submit its recommendations with the maximum of speed, 
I am glad to say that despite the complexity of the task the Commission has 
been able to produce a comprehensive report within a short period of three 
months. 


The main findings of the Commission are that, in relation to the size 
of the rural population, land offers but a timited economic opportunity. 
The ownership of the land is also in many areas inequitably distributed. 
Employment opportunities outside agriculture being relatively few, there 
is a growing congestion on land. The pressure of population on land and 
the laws of inheritance are resulting in uneconomic and highly fragmented 
holdings. Despite the availability of necessary man-power, the develop- 
ment of large estates is often very slowanda considerable portion of the 
culturable land is not being utilized to full capacity. Ownership 
opportunities because of the limited availability of land being few resources 
of manpower are not being fully utilized. Tenants are generally insecure 
on the land. They are also denied a reward proportionate to the effort 
they make. Initiative and enterprise are therefore lacking, and there is 
little productive investment in agriculture. In view of the special prestige 
which ownership of land enjoys over large areas, political power is 
concentrated in the hands of a privileged few. Apart from its social 
consequences such concentration of power hampers the free exercise of 
political rights and stifles the growth of free politica] institutions 

























To remedy these defects the Commission has recommended certain 
specific measures as a minimum programme of land reforms. My Govern- 
ment have considered the Commission’s recommendations with great care 
and have taken a number of decisions. Details of these decisions will 
appear in the press tomorrow morning. I take this opportunity to briefly 
indicate some of the major decisions we have taken. These are as follows: 


First, no person will own or possess more than 500 acres of irrigated or 
1,000 acres of unirrigated land. Existing landowners will, however, be 
allowed to retain such additional areas as well to which they would be 
entitled had the ceiling on ownership been fixed as equivalent to 36,000 
produce index units allowable in the case of refugees. They may addi- 
tionally retain an area upto 150 acres under orchards and alienate by gift 
a limited area to their heirs. 






Second, land over and above the ceiling limits thus fixed in each case 
will be resumed by Government for redistribution to tenants and other 
deserving claimants. In order to avoid displacement of existing tenants 
and disruption of production, tenants already cultivating the resumed areas 
will be given the option to buy them on instalments spread over 25 years. 


Third, the landlords will be paid fair compensation for the resumed 
lands in the form of interest-bearing bonds redeemable in 25 years. 
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Fourth, occupancy tenants should be converted into full owners 
throughout West Pakistan. 


Fifth, tenants in congested areas will, as far as possible, be accommo- 
dated in the programme for the colonization of State lands. 


Sixth, tenants everywhere will have security of tenure. in the event 
of ejectment according to a process of law, they will be entitled to a fair 
compensation for improvement of land and disturbance of possession. 
An embargo will be placed on the enhancement of rents, and illegal exac- 
tions in the shape of fees or free labour or services from tenants will be 
eliminated. 


Seventh, all jagirs will be resumed without payment of compensation 
and other intermediary interests will be abolished. 


Eighth, in order to prevent progressive fragmentation of holdings, 
division of holdings below a certain economic or subsistence level will be 
forbidden and joint management of such holdings will be facilitated by 
law. 


Ninth, immediate steps will also be taken to introduce a province- 


wide scheme for the compulsory consolidation of fragmented holdings. 


A Martial Law Regulation will shortly issue to give immediate effect 
to these measures. It would provide for the setting up of a Provincial 
Land Commission with the Governor as its ex officio chairman to imple- 
ment these measures. 


You will see that the most important of these measures is the 
imposition of a low ceiling on individual ownership and the redistri- 
bution of land in excess of the ceiling in each case to landless tenants 
and holders of uneconomic holdings on payment of a fair price in 
convenient instalments. This measure will go a long way towards 
breaking up the present concentration of landed wealth in the hands 
of some 6,000 landlords throughout West Pakistan. It will narrow 
down the existing inequalities of opportunities and will go a long 
way towards encouraging more intensive use of land and productive 
investment by the actual tillers of the soil. 


When I first announced my intention to undertake land reforms, I 
made it clear that we were not seeking an emotional solution of this problem 
but a scientific one. The steps which we have now decided to take in order 
to bring about reforms are the most far-reaching that this regime has 
thus fartaken. It was of the utmost importance, therefore, that we examine 
this problem in a most dispassionate manner and take decisions which 
while eliminating social and economic injustice would contribute effectively 
to the establishment of a progressive agricultural economy. My Govern- 
ment’s decisions, I claim, are designed to achieve just this result, 
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To the landlords these measures may seem drastic. I trust, however, 
that they appreciate the needs of the time. The history of other countries 
is before us and we have to take a lesson from it. Apart from the dictates 
of social justice to which, as Muslims, we all subscribe. 1 consider the 
introduction of these reforms as an absolute necessity for the survival of 
the system and values which we cherish and which brought Pakistan into 
being as a free State. While announcing the setting up of the Land 
Reforms Commission I had said that we shall not be vindictive and that 
we shall do justice by all. We have seen to it that the landlords receive 
fair compensation and they are able to adjust themselves to the changed 
situation arising from limited holdings without undergoing undue hard- 
ships. It is now up to them to make the transition as smooth as possible. 
T must warn them that it will be in their interest to do so. 


A word now to the tenants. We have done al: that could possibly 
be done for them in our present situation. For the first time, their role 
as a crucial factor in production in West Pakistan has been fully recognized. 
They will now have adequate security and all the incentives which are 
considered necessary for greater agricultural production. They must 
now give proof of good husbandry and increase agricultural production 
in the shortest possible time to justify the confidence we have reposed in 
them. They must also bear in mind that the available land is too limited 
to permit of all of them becoming owners. Those of them who will 
continue to remain tenants must work in close cooperation with their 
landlords and, treating the tenancy as a joint enterprise, put it to the 
best productive use. Finally, the tenants must understand that so long as 
Government has not formally resumed the land of a landlord, status quo 
shall be maintained as regards the existing rights and obligations of the 
landlord and his tenants in respect of that land. 


I should like to conclude with an appeal to those of you who are in 
a position to influence public opinion, and, in particular, those landlords 
and tenants who will be directly affected by these sweeping measures. It 
is of the utmost importance that the change-over as a result of Govern- 
ment’s decisions should take place smoothly, peacefully, and expeditiously. 
In this task, I seek your full cooperation with the authorities. I know 
that I can count on your respect for social justice and fairplay and your 
patriotism. The Martial Law Regulation which will issue shortly, will 
contain provisions to enable the authorities to deal effectively with any 
one who should attempt to obstruct or defeat Government in the 
accomplishment of its objectives. 1 trust that we will not have to use 
these powers. I gave a solemn promise that we shall introduce the 
necessary land reforms in West Pakistan. That promise, with God’s grace, 
I have redeemed.” 


Karachi —24th January. 1959. 
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Text of the Baghdad Pact Ministerial Council Communique 


The Sixth Session of the Baghdad Pact Ministerial Council was held 
in Karachi from January 26 to 28, 1959. 


The delegations from countries participating in this meeting were 
led by: 


H. E. Dr. Manouchehr Eghbal, Prime Minister, Iran; Mr. Manzur 
Qadir, Foreign Minister, Pakistan; H. E. Mr. Adnan Menderes, Prime 
Minister; Turkey; The Right Honourable Duncan Sandys, M.P., Minister 
of Defence, United Kingdom; The Honourable Loy W. Henderson, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State, United States of America. 


Mr. Manzur Qadir, Foreign Minister of Pakistan, was in the chair. 


The session was inaugurated by the President of Pakistan, General 
Mohammad Ayub Khan. 


The greater part of the Council meetings was devoted to a free 
and frank exchange of views between the delegations on the international 
situation with special reference to those aspects which particularly affect 
the Pact region. These exchanges have now become a traditionally accept- 
ed part of the Pact’s meetings and are among its most valuable features. 


The heads of delegations reaffirmed the determination of their 
countries to protect theit sovereignty and independence and emphasized 
the value of the Pact in providing not only for defensive military co- 
operation but also for economic and technical co-operation in raising the 
standard of living of their peoples. 


The Council considered that the solidarity shown by the members of 
the Baghdad Pact had contributed to the increased stability which has 
prevailed in the Middle East since the Council met last. 


Nevertheless, the Council was of the opinion that the threat of direct 
and indirect aggression had not diminished and should be combated by 
all possible legitimate means including action by the United Nations. The 
Council noted with concern that international Communism continued its 
efforts to dominate the Pact area. These efforts, the Council concluded, 
meant that the necessity to strengthen collective security was as great as 
ever. 


Since international Communism exploits points of conflict for the 
purpose of fomenting dissatisfaction, the Council emphasized the desir- 
ability of resolving, in accordance with the principks of justice and the 
United Nations Charter, all disputes and situations which lend them- 
selves to such exploitation. 

The Council considered ways and means to increase political co- 
operation and reinforce solidarity within the Pact. In order to facilitate 
continuous political consultation, it was agreed that more use should he 
made of the meetings of the Council of Deputies at the Pact Headquarters 
for discussion of international affairs. It was also agreed that the Council 
of Deputies should co-ordinate the activities of the various subordinate 
Committees. 
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The Council decided that the Secretary General would be Chairman of 
the Permanent Council of Deputies. 


The Council welcomed the progress which had been made in the 
field of contacts with other free world collective security organizations 
in pursuance of the objectives stated at the Council meetings in Ankara 
and London in January and July, 1958. 


The Council reviewed the work of the Baghdad Pact Organization and 
after discussion, adopted the reports and recommendations of the Secretary 
General and the Committees. 


The Council noted with satisfaction that the Committees had been 
able to carry out much solid and constructive work during the past six 
months, and that the Secretariat had been functioning effectively ct 
Ankara. In particular, the reports of the Economic Committee, details 
of which have been published in a separate communique, contained a record 
of substantial progress in the fields of telecommunications, rail and road 
projects, agriculture, health and scientific coope. ation. 


The reduction of press telegraphic rates between area members of the 
Pact and the establishment of a Multilateral Technical Co-operation Fund 
for expanding technical facilities, were welcomed by the Council as a new 
and promising initiative. These measures were considered valuable for 
increasing the supply of technical knowledge to individual countries and 
further developing a sense of unity and common purpose among the 
participating countries. 


The Council welcomed the offer of the United Kingdom to provide 
equipment for a nuclear centre to be set up at Teheran. This centre will 
provide facilities for training technicians in the use of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes. 


The Council decided that the central military organization of the 
Pact should be strengthened. A proposal for achieving this objective 
was referred to the Council of Deputies for detailed study and implementa- 
tion. 

The Counzil commended the work in 1958 of the Second Director of 
the Combined Military Planning Staff, Lieutenant-General Ekrem Akalin 
of the Turkish Army. 


The Council noted that negotiations were proceeding on the bilateral 


agreements between the United States and the three area member countries 7 


referred to in the London Declaration of July, 1958. 


The Council decided to hold its next session at the Ministerial level at 
Teheran in about six months’ time. 


Meanwhile, the Council will continue to meet regularly at the 
Deputies level in Ankara.” 


Karachi —28th January, 1959. 
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Text of Pakistan’s Reply to the Soviet Aide-Memoire 


Following are the texts of the Aide-Memoire of the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. and Pakistan’s reply: 


Soviet Aide-Memoire 


“In connection with the reply of the Government of Pakistan made 
on January 7, 1959, to the request of the Soviet Government regarding the 
negotiations between the U.S. A. and Pakistan on concluding the new mili- 
tary agreement, the Embassy of the U.S.S.R.in Pakistan has been 
entrusted to state the following. 


The Soviet Government, having given due consideration to the 
teply of the Government of Pakistan, observes that the Soviet Union, 
naturally, had and has no intention to dispute the right of Pakistan to 
strengthening her defence. Nevertheless, the Soviet Government cannot 
agree with those assertions of the Pakistan Government’s reply, in which 


the attempts are being made again to justify the aggressive nature of the 
military blocs in the Middle East and South-East Asia, member of which 
Pakistan is, and the steps on the part of Pakistan which are being taken 
by her as a member of these blocs. It cannot also agree with the assertion 
that the said military blocs do not lead to aggravating the tension in these 
regions and do not endanger peace, because this contradicts the actual 
state of affairs. 


Hence the Soviet Government confirms its position, expressed by the 
Soviet Government’s statement of December 26, 1958, and once again 
states that the entire responsibility for the consequence of the steps taken 
by Pakistan towards turning her territory into a foreign military base 
will rest with the Government of Pakistan.”’ 

—18th February, 1959. 


Pakistan’s Reply 


“With reference to the Aide-Memoire of the Government of the U.S.S.R., 
dated February 18, 1959, the Government of Pakistan notes that the Soviet 
Government does not dispute the right of Pakistan to strengthen her 
defences. As has been abundantly made clear before, the collective security 
afrangements in which Pakistan participates and the proposed Bilateral 
Agreements with the United States of America are designed to improve 
Pakistan’s capacity for self-defence, and have no other purpose. The 
Soviet Government’s persistence in characterising these as aggressive 
military blocs, in spite of assurances to the contrary, is regretted. 
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The Government of Pakistan has categorically and authoritatively 
stated several times that it entertains no aggressive designs against any 
country nor will it allow its territory to be used for aggressive purpose by 
any other Power. In so far as the Soviet Union is concerned, Pakistan is 
desirous of maintaining the most cordial relations with it. 


The Soviet Government, although repeating their assertion that 
Collective Security Pacts aggravate tension in the regions, have remained 
silent on the request of the Government of Pakistan that the Soviet Govern- 
ment assist in the solution of disputes which constitute a threat to inter- 
national peace and security in the region. 


The Government of Pakistan has noted with regret that the Soviet 
Government has thought it fit to adopt a threatening tone in its Aide 
Memoire under reply. The Government of Pakistan refrains from 
commenting on the propriety of a great power like the Soviet Union 
adopting such an attitude towards a peaceful neighbour. The duty to 
take suitable measure to safeguard the independence and territorial integrity 
of Pakistan is too sacred, however, to be omitted on any account.” 


Karachi —27th February, 1959 


IV 


Pakistan-U.S. Bilateral Agreement of Cooperation 


Following is the text of the Agreement of Cooperation between the 
Government of Pakistan and the Government of the United States of 
America,. 


“The Government of Pakistan and the Government of the United 
States of America, 


Desiring to implement the Declaration in which they associated them- 
selves at London on July 28, 1958; 


Considering that under Article I of the Pact of Mutual Cooperation 
signed at Baghdad on February 24, 1955, the parties signatory thereto 
agreed to cooperate for their security and defence, and that, similarly, 
as stated in the above-mentioned Declaration, the Government of the 
United States of America, in the interest of world peace, agreed to co- 
operate with the Governments making that Declaration for their 
security and defence; 


Recalling that, in the above-mentioned Declaration, the members of 
the Pact of Mutual Cooperation making that Declaration affirmed their 
determination to maintain their collective security and to resist aggression, 
direct or indirect; 
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Considering further that the Government of the United States of 
America is associated with the work of the major committees of the Pact 
of Mutual Cooperation signed at Baghdad on February 24, 1955; 


Desiring to strengthen peace in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations; 


Affirming their right to cooperate for their security and defence in 
accordance with Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations; 


Considering that the Government of the United States of America 
regards as vital to its national interest and to world peace the preservation 
of the independence and integrity of Pakistan; 


Recognizing the authorisation to furnish appropriate assistance 
granted to the President of the United States of America by the Congress 
of the United States of America in the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and in the Joint Resolution to Promote Peace and Stability in 
the Middle East; and 


Considering that similar agreements are being entered into by the 
Government of the United States of America and the Governments of 
Iran and Turkey respectively, have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE | 


The Government of Pakistan is determined to resist aggression. 
In case of aggression against Pakistan the Government of the United States 
of America, in accordance with the Constitution of the United States of 
America, will take such appropriate action, including the use of armed 
forces, as may be mutually agreed upon and as is envisaged in the Joint 
Resolution to Promote Peace and Stability in the Middle East, in order to 
assist the Government of Pakistan at its request. 


ARTICLE II 


The Government of the United States of America, in accordance 
with the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, and'related laws of the 
United States of America, and with applicable agreements heretofore or 
hereafter entered into between the Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of Pakistan, reaffirms that it will continue 
to furnish the Government of Pakistan such military and economic 
assistance as may be mutually agreed upon between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Government of Pakistan, in order to 
assist the Government of Pakistan in the preservation of its national 
independence and integrity and in the effective promotion of its economic 
development. 


ARTICLE III 


The Government of Pakistan undertakes to utilize such military and 
economic assistance as may be provided by the Government of the United 
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States of America in a manner consonant with aims and purposes set forth 
by the Governments associated in the Declaration signed at London on 
July 28, 1958, and for the purpose of effectively promoting the economic 
development of Pakistan and of preserving its national independence and 
integrity. 


ARTICLE IV 


The Government of the United States of America and the Government 
of Pakistan will cooperate with the other Governments associated in the 
Declaration signed at London on July 28, 1958, in order to prepare and 
participate in such defensive arrangements as may be mutually agreed to 
be desirable, subject to the other applicable provisions of this Agreement. 

ARTICLE V 

The provisions of the present Agreement do not affect the coopera- 
tion between the two Governments as envisaged in other international 
agreements or arrangments. 

ARTICLE VI 

This Agreement shall enter into force upon the date of its signature 
and shall continue in force until one year after the receipt by either Govern- 
ment of written notice of the intention of the other Government to 
terminate the Agreement. 


Done in duplicate at Ankara, this Sth day of March, 1959.” 


(Signed) (Signed) 
S. M. HASAN FLETCHER WARREN 
For the Government of Pakistan For the Government of the 
United States of America. 





January |: 


January 3: 


January 4: 


January 5: 


January 6: 


CHRONOLOGY 
(January 1—February 28, 1959). 


The Secretary General of SEATO, Mr. Pote Sarasin, 
stated that the SEATO was seeking close cooperation 
and exchange of information with the Baghdad Pact 
countries. 


A 3-man military junta headed by General Eudogio 
Castillo took over the Government of Cuba and announced 
the provisional appointment of Dr. Carlos Piedra of the 
Cuban Supreme Court, as the President. 


In a crack-down on Communists the United Arab Republic 
arrested numerous Communist leaders and closed three 
Communist publishing houses. 


Russia announced the successful launching of a moon 
rocket into the outer space. 


Commenting on the Afghan Prime Minister’s statement 
regarding historical rights of Afghanistan over Pakistan’s 
North-West Frontier areas, President General Mohammad 
Ayub Khan said that the N-W.F.P. is an integral part 
of Pakistan and its integrity will be defended at all costs. 


The Cairo press carried news of clashes between Iraqi 
Communists and Arab nationalists in Baghdad resulting 
in many casualties. 


The Soviet Deputy Premier, Mr. Anastas Mikoyan, reached 
New York on an unofficial tour of the United States. 


The Soviet newspaper ‘Izvestia,’ described the proposed 
West German participation in the construction of Aswan 
High Dam as part of the West’s “policy of blackmail.” 


Following riots in the capital of Belgian Congo 
(Leopoldville) a state of alert was declared by the Governor- 
General. 


It was disclosed that the Government of Pakistan had 
protested to New Delhi against the psychological warfare 
launched by the All-India Radio and the Indian press 
against Pakistan. 
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January 7: 


January 8: 


January 9: 


January 10: 


January 13: 


January 14: 


January 15: 


January 19: 


January 22: 


January 23: 
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King Saud of Saudi Arabia threatened a new ‘holy war’ by 
the Arab states against Israel, if the “Palestine refugee 
problem is not settled in conformity with the previous 
UN decisions.” 


General Charles de Gaulle took over as the President 
of the Fifth French Republic. 


In his State of the Union message to the Congress, 
President Eisenhower pledged that the United States will 
stand by its allies against Communist aggression anywhere 
in the world, while continuing to seek agreements to check 
the arms-race and prevent the outbreak of war. 


Russia proposed the holding of an international conference, 
within two months, in Prague or Warsaw to discuss a 
draft peace treaty with Germany. 


President P. Garcia of Philippines and Prime Minister 
Tengku Abdul Rahman of Malaya agreed to form a new 
South-East Asia non-military alliance. 


The State Bank of Pakistan decided to raise the bank rate 
from 3 to 4% in order to check inflation in the country. 


President General Mohammad Ayub Khan promised free 
and unfettered elections in Pakistan under a new constitu- 
tion suited to the country’s circumstances and conditions. 


Rejecting Russia’s unification proposals for Germany, 
President Eisenhower offered a guarantee to the U.S.S.R. 
against any military threat from united Germany. 


The Soviet Deputy Premier, Mr. Mikoyan, ended his 
16-day tour of the United States. 


Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Mr. M. Shoaib inaugurated 
the Baghdad Pact Economic Committee session in Karachi. 


Jammu High Court rejected the petition of Shaikh Abdullah 
for the transfer of the Kashmir Conspiracy Case to the court 
of a “fair and independent-minded person.” 


The British Foreign Secretary Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, asked 
Egypt to agree to “a form of British mission” in Cairo to 
watch the implementation of the Britain-Egypt financial 
agreement, 


M. Ferhat Abbas, head of the Provisional Algerian 
Government, assured the non-communist character of his 
nationalist forces but hinted that he might accept Red 
Chinese arms if the U.S.A. did not give arms-aid. 
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January 24: 


January 26: 


January 27: 


January 28: 


January 30: 


February 2: 


February 4: 


February 5: 


February 6: 


February 8: 


February 10: 


February 11: 
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President General Mohammad Ayub Khan announced 
land reforms in West Pakistan abolishing jagirdari without 
compensation and fixing a ceiling of 500 acres on irrigated 
and 1,000 acres on unirrigated land-holdings. 


The Baghdad Pact Ministerial Council session opened 
in Karachi. 


Japanese Premier, Mr. Kishi, and Foreign Minister 
Fujiyama stressed in the Diet their country’s rejection 
of neutralism and loyalty to Western allies. 


A communique issued at the conclusion of the three-day 
session of the Ministerial Council of the Baghdad Pact 
declared that the threat of direct and indirect aggression 
will be combated by all possible means. 


French President Charles de Gaulle renewed his offer to 
the Algerian Nationalist leaders to come to France and 
negotiate a cease-fire in Algeria . 


According to a communique issued from Imphal 
(Assam) the Nagas were reported to have formed a parallel 
government. 


The Soviet Defence Minister, Marshal Rodion Malinovsky, 
and atom expert Ivan A. Kurchatov claimed Soviet supre- 
macy over U.S., in missile and thermo-nuclear research. 


Six rulers of the Western Aden Protectorate announced 
their agreement to establish a federation as a “first step 
towards becoming a fully independent State.” 


Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev warned that the U.S. 
territory was not invulnerable to I.C.B.M. attacks and 
invited President Eisenhower to Russia to help along an 
East-West thaw. 


Pakistan sent a letter to the President of the Security 
Council drawing the Council’s attention to the deteriorat- 
ing conditions in Indian occupied Kashmir. 


The US Secretary of State, Mr. John Foster Dulles 
announced that the United States and its allies ‘had 
decided to risk war rather than be thrown out of Berlin.’ 


Secretary Dulles relinquished his duties “for a short 
period,” on grounds of health. 


Greece and Turkey agreed to give up their claim to Cyprus 
and start work for turning the colony into an independent 
Republic. 
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February 12: 


February 13: 


February 14: 


February 15: 


February 18: 


February 19: 


February 20: 


February 21: 
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Russia charged that Iran had requested confidential talks 
with the Soviet Union on a non-aggression pact between 
the two countries, but then rejected Moscow’s “‘hand of 
friendship” by breaking off the talks. 


The Iraqi Premier, Major-General Kassem disclosed that 
Iraq was airlifting arms and food to Algeria, adding: 
“If conditions allowed I would have gone to Algeria 
myself and joined the liberation army.” 


The Soviet newspaper ‘Pravda’ predicted ‘an unavoid- 
able crash’ awaiting the Iranian Government. 


The Iranian government released its Foreign Minister’s 
statement in the Parliament blaming the Soviet Union 
for the failure of negotiations between the two countries, 
over questions relating to the Iranian-Soviet Treaty of 1921. 


The Government of Pakistan announced its new import 
policy restricting the import of non-essential goods into 
the country. 


The Cyprus round-table conference signed an agreement 
to establish an independent republic of Cyprus. 


Following a two-day special session of the Indonesian 
Cabinet, agreement was reached between the President 
and the Cabinet on ‘principles for the implementation of 
guided democracy.’ 


The United States of America and Pakistan signed four 
agreements, by which USA agreed to lend upto 56.5 
million dollars under the Development Loan Fund to help 
finance basic development projects in Pakistan. 


Pakistan Foreign Office refuted the Soviet allegations 
that Pakistan has permitted the establishment of foreign 
military bases on her soil. 


Announcing its new industrial policy ‘the Government of 
Pakistan gave more facilities and concessions to foreign 
investors to ensure “continued and rapid growth of the 
industrial sector of the economy.” 


Martial Law was proclaimed in the Ngufu territory, about 
sixty miles south of Leopoldville, in Belgian Congo. 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmi Ilan, 
opened his talks with the Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchy, 
in Moscow. 
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February 25: 


February 26: 


February 27: 


February 28: 
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The Constitution Bench of the Indian Supreme Court 
dismissed Shaikh Abdullah’s application for an ex-parte 
stay of the proceedings in the court of the Special Magis- 
trate trying him and 25 others, on the charge of “‘cons- 
piracy to overthrow the Kashmir Government by criminal 
force.” 


Pakistan-India Secretariat-levelconference on the Hussaini- 
wala and Suleimanki Headworks concluded in Karachi 
without achieving ‘‘any tagible results.” 


Premier Nikita Khrushchev was reported to have express- 
ed the desire to meet President Eisenhower and General 
Charles de Gaulle, and to sign a friendship and non- 
aggression pact with France and Britain. 


Mr. Mohammad Ayub Khurho, Defence Minister in the 
former Noon Cabinet, was sentenced under Martial Law 
to five years’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,50,000 on 
charge of blackmarketing. 


Under the amended Burmese Constitution General Ne Win, 
Commander-in-Chief of Burma’s armed forces, was re- 
elected Prime Minister. 


The Soviet Deputy Premier, Mr. Mikoyan warned, “‘If the 
Western powers do not agree to sign a peace-treaty with 
Germany, including a settlement of the Berlin question, 
we will have to sign a peace-treaty with the German 
Democratic Republic.” 


Pakistan’s new labour policy was announced by the 
Health Minister Lt. General Burki. 








